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Topias GEORGE SMOLLETT was born, say 
his biographers, in the year 1721, “in the 
old house of Dalquhurn, near the village of 
Renton,” in the vale of Leven, Dumbarton- 
shire. This is correct, with the exception 
that the village of Renton did not then exist. 
The vale of Leven, now the site of a bustling 
bit of railway, and studded with print-works, 
bleaching-works, and iron-works, consisted 
then of parts of the three rural parishes of 
Bonhill, Cardross, and Dumbarton proper ; 
and the house of Dalquhurn, which was close 
to the Leven, was in the parish of Cardross. 

The Smollets were about the most impor- 
tant family in the district. The head of the 
family was the novelist’s grandfather, Sir 
James Smollet of Bonhill, a descendant of the 
still older Dumbartonshire Smolletts, whose 
influence he had inherited and extended. 
Bred as a lawyer in Edinburgh, he had re- 
presented the burgh of Dumbarton in the old 
Scottish Parliament as early as 1688; having 
been one of the most active supporters of the 
Revolution, he had been knighted by Wil- 
liam III., and appointed to one of the judge- 
ships of the Commissary or Consistorial Court 
in Edinburgh; he had continued to sit for 
Dumbarton in the Scottish Parliament, and 
had been so zealous a promoter of the pro- 
posed union of the kingdoms that in 1707 he 
was made one of the Commissioners for 
framing the articles on which the union was 
based ; and, after the measure had been car- 
ried, he was the first representative of the 
Dumbarton district of burghs—i.e. of Dum- 
barton, Glasgow, Renfrew, and Rutherglen 
—in the united British Parliament. Now, in 
his old age, he was living chiefly on his estate 
of Bonhill, with a goodly number of deriva- 
tive Smolletts looking to him as their chief. 
By his marriage with a daughter of Sir Aulay 
Macaulay of Ardincaple, Bart., he had four 
sons and two daughters. Of the sons, the 
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eldest, named Tobias, had gone into the army, 
where he attained the rank of Captain, and 
died while yet young. Two others, James 
and George, had taken to the Scottish bar. 
The youngest, Archibald, remained without a 
profession. He had married, without his 
father’s consent, a certain Miss Cunningham 
of Gilbertfield; and, as she had little or no 
fortune, the old Knight had found it neces- 
sary, in forgiving them, to settle his son on 
the life-rent of the little property or farm of 
Dalquhurn, near the paternal mansion of 
Bonhill, with an allowance making up an in- 
come of about £300 a-year. Here were born 
three children—a daughter, named Jane, who 
was the eldest; and two sons, James and 
Tobias. Not long after the birth of Tobias, 
his father died, and the care of the widow 
and the orphans devolved on the grandfather. 
For Tobias, as the youngest son of a young- 
est son, and with uncles, aunts, and cousins - 
standing between him and the fountain-head, 
the prospect was necessarily none of the best. 
But it was a time when Scottish houses had 
peculiar facilities for getting their cadets dis- 
posed of, and a Smollett of Dumbartonshire 
had as good a chance as any. 

Among the first conscious feelings of every 
young Lowland Scot is the feeling of his 
Scottish nationality. A fervid amor patrie, 
a glowing recollection of Bruce and Wallace 
as heroes of but one side of the Tweed, and 
a pugnacious sense of some difference still 
between the larger population to the south 
and the smaller to the north of that river, are 
part of the intellectual outfit of every Scottish 
boy. Smollett was no exception. Although 
Wallace had been everywhere in Scotland, 
nowhere had he been so much as in the coun- 
try round Dumbarton. How many were the 
stories of his prowess in that region, of his 
wanderings with his faithful followers, of his 
lurking about the grand old castle of Dum- 
barton itself, where they still showed his 
sword as a relic! And had not Bruce’s resi- 
dence in his old kingly days been Cardross 
Castle, and had he not here died and here 
bequeathed his heart to the Douglas? All 
this, known to young Smollett through im- 
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memorial legend, took the usual effect. 
Grandson as he was of one of the framers of 
the Union, he had the Wallace-and-Bruce 
form of the Thistle fever as strongly as either 
Burns or Scot had it after him; and it was, 
doubtless, owing to the subsequent tenor of 
his life that the effects were not so permanent 
on his constitution and career. 

There would be necessary differences, how- 
ever, between the juvenile Scotticism of a 
Smollett born in the vale of Leven in 1721, 
and that of a Burns born in Ayrshire in 1759, 
or of a Scott born in Edinburgh in 1771. 
The Vale of Leven had its peculiarities, both 
physical and historical, over and above what 
appertained to it more or less in common 
with the rest of Scotland. In point of natural 
beauty few districts could come up to it. 
There was the Vale itself, as yet innocent of 
steam or chemicals, a perfect bit of Lowland 
solitude, through which, under moist but 
genial skies, the sheep-bell tinkled, while the 
angler pursued his craft. Followed south- 
wards, this Vale led to the open splendors of 
the Clyde, the indented coasts of which, once 
seen flashing in the sunlight from Dumbarton 
Castle, the eye never forgets; and, followed 
northwards, it led to the matchless Loch 

Lomond, the lower beauties of which, where 
the wooded islets seem to swim on its placid 
surface, are but a gradual promise of the 
sterner grandeurs of its upper and narrower 
shores. A Lowland Scot himself, though 
with a spice of Highland blood, the boy was 
thus on the confines of the southern Gaelic 
region, or rather in the midst of it. He 
could hear Gaelic spoken or preached in his 
immediate neighborhood, and a brief excur- 
sion on the Lake took him into the very 
heart of the Macgregors and the Macfarlanes, 
where nothing but Gaelic would pass, and 
where the wild Celtic customs were still un- 
touched. Or if, returning from occasional 
contact with the Gaels, he betook himself to 
such associations of more intellectual interest 
as his own Lowland part of Dumbartonshire 
afforded, was there not the fact that it had 
given birth to Scotland’s greatest scholar ? 
The tradition was that the grammar-school 
of Dumbarton, where Smollett received his 
first classical education, was that where Bu- 
chanan had received his two centuries be- 
fore ; and the master of the school in Smol- 
lett’s days was a certain Mr. John Love, 
whose main occupation in life, besides teach- 





ing, was talking and writing about Buchanan. 
To all this. as bearing on Smollett’s boyhood, 
in respect of place, add the recollections in. 
volved in the circumstance of the time. 
Smollett preceded Scott by exactly fifty 
years. Things which were to Scott matters 
of legend, were to Smollett matters of ob. 
servation. He listened to the talk about the 
Union when it was yet recent and unpopular, 
when tough old Scotch lairds in his grand- 
father’s hearing would trace all evils under 
the sun to that act of national treachery, and 
when the distinction of being “ true-born 
Scots ” and not “ Britoners ” was yet: proudly 
kept up by all who had had the luck to draw 
breath before the fatal year. Some of these 
“ true-born Scots” could entertain him with 
reminiscences extending back to the reigns 
of the last male Stuarts, ere yet Britain had 
to seek her kings among “wee German 
lardies.” Jacobitism was rife about him; 
the memory of the ’15 was fresh;* ever and 
anon there were rumors of a new insurrec- 
tion brewing among the clans; and even at 
the Commissary’s own table, when the punch 
went round after the claret, some grim Low- 
land kinsman or some hot Highland chief 
might drink the King’s health, passing his 
glass over the water. Rob Roy, known only 
to Scott by description, might have been 
seen by Smollett. It was six years before 
Smollett was born indeed, that Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone and Mr. Nicol Jarvie had paid 
Rob their ever memorable visit; but Rob 
was still alive and hearty about his place of 
Inversnaid ; and it was not till Smollett was 
a lad of seventeen, and had sailed up and 
down the Loch many atime, that Rob’s piper 
struck up his last march and his bones were 
laid to rest in the braes of Balquhidder. 
Readers of Smollett will know that we 
are not attaching too much importance to the 
circumstances of his Scottish breeding. Not 
only are his writings full of Scottish charac- 
ters, Scottish allusions, and Scottish humors, 
but the very last exercises of his pen both in 
prose and in verse were in loving celebration 
of the scenes of his boyhood. “I have seen,” 
he says, “the Lago di Gardo, Albano, De 
Vico, Bolsena, and Geneva, and, upon my 
honor, I prefer Loch Lomond to them all.” 
And so in his “ Ode to Leven Water : ” 
“On Leven’s banks while free to rove 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 


I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod th’ Arcadian plain.” 
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This was the re-awakened patriotism of 
the elderly Scot revisiting his native place 
after long absence. Before, however, he had 
quitted those scenes, the amor Scotic had 
begun to show itself in the same literary 
guise. At the grammar-school of Dumbar- 
tonshire he was known as a writer of verses 
on local subjects. Like every other Scottish 
boy of a scribbling turn, he had resolved to 
write a poem of which Wallace should be 
the hero; and when he gave up that theme 
as too ambitious, it was over the pages of 
Buchanan’s History that he meditated the 
drama which he actually wrote on the story 
of the murder of the Scottish king James I. 
at Perth. 

Smollett’s desire was to go into the army, 
but here he was thwarted by the old knight, 
who had already got a commission for the 
elder brother James. When he was about 
fifteen years of age, Tobias was sent to 
Glasgow to attend the University, and qualify 
himself for some profession. Chance rather 
than deliberation determined that this pro- 
fession should be physic; and from about 
1736 to 1739 Smollett was one of some hun- 
dreds of youths who fluttered about the 
cloisters of Glasgow College. After he had 
begun to attend the medical classes he was 
apprenticed toa Mr. John Gordon, then a 
well-known surgeon in the town. 

Smollett’s three years of Glasgow student- 
ship were but an extension of his acquaint- 
ance with Scottish life and its humors. To 
conceive what Glasgow was at that time is 
almost beyond the powers of an Englishman. 
“Can you direct me the nearest way to a 
town in your country of Scotland called 
Glasgow ?” asks young Osbaldistone, before 
he leaves England, of Andrew Fairservice. 
“A town ca’d Glasgow?” echoes the indig- 
nant Andrew; “ Glasgow’s a ceety, man; ” 
and, under Andrew’s guidance, the adventurer 
and the xeader enter Glasgow together. 
Defoe corroborates Andrew’s description, 
speaking of Glasgow in 1727 as “the em- 
porium of the west of Scotland for its com- 
merce and riches,” and, “in a word, one of 
the cleanliest, most beautiful, and best built 
cities in Great Britain.” And yet, then, and 
for ten years later, the population was not 
over 17,000. But it was the time of the 
rise of tha West India trade, when the Glass- 
fords and Dunlops and Cunninghams and 
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Campbells and others, whose names are 
identified to this day with the commerce of 
Glasgow, were availing themselves of the 
new opportunities afforded by the Union to 
Scottish enterprise, and acquiring, by their 
mingled thrift and sagacity, what were con- 
sidered colossal fortunes. These “ tobacco 
princes,” as they were called, were the 
aristocracy of Glasgow. On the Plainstanes, 
where they walked daily in their scarlet 
cloaks, curled wigs, and cocked hats, with 
gold-headed canes in their hands, all others 
made way for them with reverence. Inferior 
to these were the “ weaver-bodies,” and other 
members of the trade-corporations, many of 
whom were substantial citizens. Distinct 
from both, and yet mingling with both, as a 
kind of intellectual element, was a little knot 
of College-professors, medical men, and 
clergymen. The Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy at that time in the University was the 
metaphysician Hutcheson. The Professor of 
Mathematics, and one of the eccentricities of 
the town, was Robert Simson, the editor of 
Euclid. Among the younger medical men 
were William Cullen and William Hunter, 
the future chiefs of British medicine, though 
as yet unknown to fame. Half of the pro- 
fessors were clergymen, and, if any of the 
others had his doubts about Calvinism, he 
kept them to himself. The whole social 
economy of the place was rigid, frugal, and 
methodical. The wealthiest citizens, with 
few exceptions, lived not in separate houses, 
but in floors having but one sitting-room for 
the whole family; and such a thing as a 
private carriage was unknown in the town. 
The master of every respectable household 
was its king and priest, seldom spoken to by 
his children or servants, and never without 
awe. In the morning he went to his shop 
or counting-house ; he returned in the middle 
of the day to dinner; the afternoon was 
again spent in business; and only in the 
evenings did he relax and take his pleasure. 
The habit then was for the seniors to meet 
in taverns while the women-folks and young 
folks had their tea; but punctually at nine 
o’clock the steps of the good man was again 
heard at his own threshold, and all was 
hushed for family-worship and supper. 

As regards the Presbyterian decorum of 
the place, we greatly fear Smollett was one 
of the rebels. Among the various traits of 
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his Scottish nativity, at all events, which he 
carried with him to the end of his life, we 
do not find the :faintest symptom of attach- 
ment to Scottish ecclesiastical forms. There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, that, inthe matter 
of conduct, he had generally his name on the 
black books, and that he was a ringleader in 
college riots and all sorts of mischief. Mr. 
Gordon, it is said, would take his part 
agairist less charitable judges, and when any 
of his neighbors spoke to him of the superior 
steadiness of their apprentices, he would an- 
swer that it might be all very true, but he 
preferred his own “ bubbly-nosed callant wi’ 
the stane in his pouch.” Before his appren- 
ticeship was over he flattered himself that 
he was a very good-looking fellow and a 
favorite with the ladies. Now, too, as his 
friend Dr. Moore expresses it, “ he began 
to direct the edge of his boyish satire against 
such green and scanty shoots of affectation 
and ridicule as the soil produced,” and he 
especially attacked Glasgow in its two main 
characteristics—its commercial or money- 
making pride, and its religious zeal and 
strictness. It is a singular fact that most of 
the Scottish literary men of the last century, 
from Allan Ramsay downwards, were in this 


position of antagonism to the Presbyterian- 


ism of their country. It is only in later 
days that there have been remarkable speci- 
mens of Scottish literary genius, not only 
in sympathy with the national religious 
feeling, but even inspired and inflamed by it. 

But there were graver parts in Smollett’s 
character than mere love of frolic. What he 
makes Roderick Random say of his diligence 
at college is true of himself: “In the space 
of three years I understood Greek very well, 
was pretty far advanced in mathematics, and 
no stranger to moral and natural philosophy ; 
logic I made no account of; but, above all 
things, I valued myself on a taste in the 
belles lettres, and a talent for poetry which 
had already produced: some pieces that met 
with a very favorable reception.” Among 
these pieces is to be included his tragedy of 
“ The Regicide,” which was finished in some 
shape before he had passed his nineteenth 
year. Puerile as this effort undoubtedly is, 
the fact that he should have written so long 
a piece at so early an age shows that the lit- 
erary propensity was strong in him, and 
that he was cultivating it by assiduous read- 
ing. Where he got books is something of a 
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mystery, as there was no circulating library 
in Glasgow till 1753. 

The cause, or one of the causes of Smol- 
lett’s leaving Scotland, was his grandfather’s 
death. The old knight died in 1739; what 
property he had was left to his lawyer-sons, 
James and George, or to their sisters ; and 
there was no provision for the widow and 
children of his deceased son, Archibald. As 
Smollett’s elder brother was already in the 
army, and as his sister was either married 
or just about to be married to a Mr. Telfer, a 
gentleman of some property in Lanarkshire, 
it was chiefly his own prospects that were 
affected. He set out on the then difficult 
journey of four hundred miles to London, 
taking with him a small sum of money and a 
very large assortment of letters of introduc- 
tion. “Whether his relations,” says Dr. 
Moore, “intended to compensate for the 
scantiness of the one by their profusion in 
the other, is uncertain; but he has been 
often heard to declare that their liberality in 
the last article was prodigious.” 

It is not clear that, when Smollett went to 
London, his intentions were merely those of 
a literary adventurer. But, having “The 
Regicide” in his pocket, how could he resist 
having a dip into the world of letters? Even 
now it is one of the minor miseries of life 
to be in the vicinity of a young man who has 
a tragedy in manuscript; and it must have 
been worse still when there was some shadow 
of a chance of getting a tragedy acted, and 
when, consequently, the ordinary form of a 
young writer’s ambition was to be introduced 
to the manager of a theatre. Smollett, it 
seems, began his literary experience in this 
way. “ As early as the year 1739,” he says, 
“my play was taken into the protection of 
one of those little fellows who are sometimes 
called great men; and, like other orphans, 
neglected accordingly. Stung with resent- 
ment, which I mistook for contempt, I re- 
solved to punish this barbarous indifference, 
and actually discarded my patron ; consoling 
myself with the barren praise of a few asso- 
ciates, who &c.” The patron here alluded to 
is said to have been Lord Lyttelton, then 
Mr. Lyttelton, and Secretary to the Prince of 
Wales; and, if so, Smollett’s introduction to 
him may have been through Mallet, his 
under-secretary, or Thomson, his friend. As 
the tragedy is preserved, we can judge for 
ourselves how far Mr. Lyttelton was to be 
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blamed. The account which Smollett gives | 
of his feelings is, however, interesting, as 
showing thus early the irascibility of his na- 
ture. According to every account we have 
of him, he was not one of that “ canny ” order 
of Scots who are said to make their way by 
incessant “ booing.” 

Smollett was still busy with his tragedy, 
when “his occasions called him out of the 
kingdom.” In other words, his friends had 
procured him an appointment as surgeon’s 
mate on board aking’s ship. A youth of 
eighteen, whose only known qualification was 
that he had been a surgeon’s apprentice in 
Glasgow, could hardly have expected any 
thing better. Indeed, if the descriptions in 
“Roderick Random” of that gentleman’s 
difficulties at the Navy Office and at Surgeons’ 
Hall are at all a record of Smollett’s own 
experience, it was not without some trouble 
that his friends got him the appointment. 
It was a time, moreover, of some commotion 
in the naval service. Walpole, whose long 
ministry had hitherto heen studiously pacific, 
had been obliged (1739) to declare war 
against Spain. The war was to be conducted 
chiefly in the West Indian seas and along the 
coasts of Spanish America, where there were 
ships to be captured and settlements to be 
attacked, and a brilliant beginning had 
already been made by the taking of Porto- 
bello by Admiral Vernon. 

Smollett’s biographers embark him as 
surgeon’s mate in 1739, and they do not re- 
store him to England till 1746. We know 
for certain that he served in the disastrous 
Carthagena Expedition of 1741. He was 
surgeon’s mate on board one of the largest 
ships of the squadron which sailed from the 
Isle of Wight in October, 1740, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, to join Admiral Vernon’s squadron in 
the West Indies; and he was in this ship 
during the whole of the operations of the 
combined fleet and the land-forces against 
Carthagena in the following March and 
April, including the terrible bombardment of 
the Fort of Bocca Chica. When the enter- 
prise was abandoned, the fleet retired to 
Jamaica, whence part of it returned to Eng- 
land, while part remained for farther ser- 
vice in the West Indian seas. Smollet was 
with the last portion; and he seems to have 
cruised about the West Indies for the better 





part of 1741, if not longer. It is certain, 


too, that for a while he resided in the island 
of Jamaica, where he became acquainted 
with a Creole beauty, Miss Lascelles, the 
daughter of an English planter. In any 
case, he was back in England and his name 
removed from the Navy Books by the early 
part of 1744. This is proved by a letter 
dated “London, May 22, 1744,” addressed to 
a friend in Scotland, and at the close of 
which he says,—“I am confident that you 
and all honest men would acquit my princi- 
ples, however my prudentials might be con- 
demned. However, I have moved into the 
house where the late John Douglas, surgeon, 
died; and you may henceforth direct for 
Mr. Smollett, surgeon, in Downing Street 
West.” 

If this is to be interpreted as meaning 
that Smollett had then quitted the navy and 
settled in London in quest of private prac- 
tice as a surgeon, we may guess in what re- 
spects his “ prudentials ” might be liable to 
criticism. The war with Spain had by this 
time been engulfed in the much larger war 
of the Austrian succession, in which Great 
Britain took part with Maria Theresa against 
the alliance of the German Emperor, and 
France, Spain, Poland, Sardinia, and Naples. 
On the eve of the war, Walpole had resigned 
(1742); but, as the Hanoverian interests of 
George II. were involved, and as the war 
was popular, it was carried on with spirit, 
levies of British troops being raised for it, 
and George himself crossing the sea to show 
his German pluck at Dettingen (1743). In 
a war of such dimensions there were of 
course, unusual opportunities for promotion ; 
and it so happened that the political changes 
which accompanied it were of a kind that 
might have been favorable to Smollett’s in- 
terests. One of the chiefs of the new gov- 
ernment, and, till 1745, the sole minister for 
Scotland, was the Marquis of Tweeddale ; 
and his Secretary was the astute Scotchman, 
Andrew Mitchell, afterwards Sir Andrew 
Mitchell and British-Ambassador Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Frederic the Great 
of Prussia. If we may judge from numer- 
ous letters to Mitchell which we have seen 
in manuscript, he was supposed by his coun- 
trymen north of the Tweed to be all but om- 
nipotent in }.recuring berths for them; and 
among those who wrote to him “at my 
Lord Tweeddale’s office at Whitehall” was 
James Smollett the younger of Bonhill, all 
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of whose epistles begin “ Dear Cousin,” and 
contain requests for favors mixed with family 
and political gossip. It may, easily, there- 
fore, be perceived how upon Scotch principles 
Tobias might have been blamed by his rela- 
tives for deserting the navy at such a prom- 
ising crisis. 

Smollett was only twenty-three years of 
age when he settled in London. It was the 
time of the so-called Carterat Administra- 
tion, which had succeeded that of Walpole, 
and was itself just about to give place tothe 
ten years’ Ministry of Pelham (1744-1754). 
Scarcely had the change of administration 
been effected when the country heard of the 
defeat at Fontenoy (April 30, 1745); during 
the same yea. there were.rumors of French 
invasion: and before the year was over there 
was the domestic explosion of the Highland 
Rebellion. 

From the time of his setting up his brass- 
plate in Downing-street, the young sailor- 
surgeon found more to do in talking about 
public affairs than in attending patients. So 
far as appears however, he let the Carteret 
administration pass without hearing from 
him ; and it was not till the year 1746, when 


the Pelham ministry had been nearly two 
years in office, that he allowed his pugnacity 


to show itself in print. What then roused 
him was his indignation at the treatment of 
Scotland after the suppression of the High- 
land Rebellion. Inheriting the Whig prin- 
ciples of his family he had doubtless, while 
the Rebellion lasted, as little sympathy with 
it as any subject of King George. But the 
Scot was still stronger in him than the 
Whig ; and when, after the Rebellion, there 
came the news of the butcheries at Culloden, 
and the trial and execution of the rebels by 
scores, and all the measures for breaking up 
the Highland clan-system, and incapacita- 
ting Scotland for giving any trouble to Eng- 
land in future, Whiggism was absorbed in a 
sudden access of the amor patria, and there 
was not a wilder patriot to be found in Lon- 
don. His * Tears of Scotland,” written 
about this time, cannot even now be read 
without some enthusiasm by those who call 
him their countryman. 

He was by this time pretty well cured of 
any hereditary affection which he may have 
had for the Whigs. The years 1746 and 
1747 accordingly saw the publication of two 
political poems in the form of small quarto 
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pamphlets—the first entitled “ Advice,” and 
the second, professedly a sequel to the first, 
“The Reproof.” Both poems are in the 
form of dialogue. The imaginary collo- 
quists are the Poet and aFriend. Neither 
the Pelham Ministry nor the public took 
much notice of Smollett’s satires; a poem 
named “ Alceste,” which he wrote about the 
same time for Mr. Rich of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, by way of libretto for some music 
of Handel's, was rejected as unsuitable ; and 
his darling tragedy of “The Regicide ” still 
remained on his hands. It was just when 
his affairs were at their worst that the Cre- 
ole beauty, Miss Lascelles, who had come 
over from Jamaica to England, consented to 
marry him. People who knew her after- 
wards thought her a “ fine lady, but a silly 
womat..” He married her in 1747, when he 
was twenty-six years of age, and immedi- 
ately, on the strength of her £3000, took a 
new house, and began to give parties. As 
it turned out, however, the £3000 were not 
forthcoming. After a lawsuit with trustees, 
only a fraction of it was found to be recoy- 
erable ; and Smollett, with his delicate, dark- 
complexioned wife, and with one little daugh- 
ter, was remitted again, for his household 
expenses, to physic and literature. The in- 
come to be expected from physic was but 
trifling ; and the metrical form of literature 
not having answered his expectations, there 
only remained the alternative of prose. 
Richardson had published his “ Pamela” in 
1741; Fielding had followed with his 
“Joseph Andrews” in 1742, and had since 
then published his “ Jonathan Wild ;’’ and 
by these, as well as by what was known in 
England of the works of Le Sage, a ten- 
dency had been -created towards that form 
of prose-fiction which is distinguished as 
“the Modern Novel.” Instinct as well as 
calculation prompted Smollett to attempt 
this new species of composition; and in 
1748 he published, in two small volumes, his 
novel of “ Roderick Random.” The success 
of the book was far greater than he had an- 
ticipated. As there was no name on the 
title-page, some at first attributed the book 
to Fielding ; and when the truth was known 
it was said that Fielding would have to look 
to his laurels, The first use which Smollett 
made of his popularity was to publish (1749) 
his “ Regicide’ by subscription, at 5s. a copy, 
with the words, “By the author of ‘ Rode- 
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rick Random,’” on the title-page, and with a 
preface informing the public how shamefully 
that piece had been treated by patrons and 
managers during the preceding ten years. 

Whatever we may think of “Roderick 
Random” now, it was no insignificant addi- 
tion to the current literature of the year in 
which it was published. Of the established 
literary celebrities of the day, the two whom 
it touched most nearly were Richardson and 
Fielding. What were the claims of this 
new comer as compared with these popular 
favorites? In answering this question, the 
first thought would have been one to Smol- 
lett’s advantage. He was far younger than 
either of his two rivals. Richardson was 
fifty-two when he published his “Pamela,” 
and Fielding thirty-five when he published 
his “ Joseph Andrews.” Inconveniently for 
Smollett, however, just as the critics might 
have been weighing this fact in his favor, 
Richardson came out with his “ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” and Fielding with his “Tom Jones.’ 
Both were published in 1749, and both were 
the master-pieces of their respective authors. 
Smollett was at once cast back in the com- 
parison; and all that could be said in his 
behalf was, that there was quite as much 
chance that he had not done his best in 
“ Roderick Random,” as there had been, 
eight years before, that Richardson had not 
done his best in “ Pamela,” or Fielding in his 
“ Joseph Andrews.” 

Had Mr. Thackeray been alive at that day 
(and we are happy to think that he was not) 
his more subtle criticism would have pointed 
to at least one reason which made it probable 
even then that Smollett never would be equal 
as a novelist, to Fielding. “Smollett’s nov- 
els,” he says, are recollections of his own ad- 
ventures: his characters drawn, as I should 
think, from personages with whom he be- 
came acquainted in his own career of life. 
He did not invent much, as I fancy, but had 
the keenest perceptive faculty, and described 
what he saw with wonderful relish and de- 
lightful, broad humor.” This is pre-emi- 
nently true of “ Roderick Random.” It is 
a kind of burlesque autobiography. The 
hero in the main is Smollett himself. He is 
born in Scotland, and educated for a time 
at his grandfather’s charge; he is sent to a 
Scotch University ; he studies medicine, and 
is apprenticed to an apothecary; he comes 
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to London to push his fortune; he goes to 
sea in a king’s ship as a surgeon’s mate; he 
makes acquaintance there with all sorts of 
odd characters, and experiences all kinds of 
hardships; he is present at the attack on 
Carthagena; he comes back to England and 
sees town-life in all its varieties, and some- 
thing of English country-life to boot; he 
has “a passion for the Belles Lettres,” and 
seeks the society of wits and unfortunate 
poets; and finally, after two volumes of ac- 
cidents and reverses he is rewarded above 
his deserts by the happy possession of Nar- 
cissa. The substance of the whole story is 
evidently furnished by actual reminiscences ; 
and though incidents are purposely dis- 
torted, and there is a superabundance of 
comic invention in the filling up, yet to this 
day the reader of “ Roderick Random ” can- 
not divest himself of the idea that he is 
reading about Smollett. So much is this 
the case, that both Smollett himself, and his 
friends for him, had a good deal to do after- 
wards to persuade people that he had not 
intended the ruffianly old judge in the story 
to be a picture of his own grandfather ; nor 
the pedagogue to be Mr. Love of Dumbar- 
ton; nor Potion the apothecary, to be wor- 
thy Mr. Gordon of Glasgow. To some of 
the personal caricatures he must have pleaded 
guilty ; and we are not sure but that actions 
for libel might have been brought against 
him with some chance of success by several 
Navy Captains and well-known civilians. 

This was a different method from Field- 
ing’s, and the difference was intrinsically one 
of inferiority. ‘“ Roderick Random” was an 
example of a lower style of literary art than 
either “ Tom Jones ” or “ Clarissa Harlowe.” 
Unable to deny this, all that Smollett’s 
friends could do was again to fall back upon 
his youth, and to suggest that he might here- 
after eclipse his previous efforts. How far 
their hopes were realized will be seen, by 
the next fourteen years of Smollett’s life 
(1749—1763). The events of these fourteen 
years and their literary results will be best 
exhibited in chronological form. 

1749—1751 (cetat. 28—30). Smollett had 
not given up his hopes of reconciling medi- 
cine with authorship. He obtained the de- 
gree of M. D. in June, 1750, from Marischal 
College, Aberdeen ; and he published, about 
the same time,‘ An Essay on the External 








Use of Water; with Remarks upon the 
Method of using the Mineral Waters at 
Bath.” We have never seen this production, 
but from numerous allusions of a medical 


kind scattered through Smollett’s other: 


writings, we should judge that one of his 
hobbies as a physician was the therapeutic 
use of water, anc that he had notions on 
this subject approaching those of our mod- 
ern Hydropathists. Had he persevered in 
the profession, his friends thought there was 
little doubt of his ultimate success. Practice 
coming in but slowly, however, he gradually 
ceased to solicit it; and though continuing 
to designate himself “ Dr. Smollett,” turned 
his thoughts wholly to literature. 

As was natural, his first project was 
another novel. It was to be somewhat after 
the mode! of “ Roderick Random,” and with 
a repetition of those sea-characters which 
had pleased so well in that story, but with 
fresh materials and ona larger scale. It was 
partly with a view to. pick up hints that he 
determined on a continental trip. The Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) had thrown France 
once more open to British tourists, and in 
the autumn of 1750 Smollett went over to 
Paris. Here he found his young country- 
man Moore, afterwards a novelist like him- 
self, but then only completing his medical 
studies, after having attended the classes in 
Glasgow, and been an apprentice there to 
Smollett’s old master Gordon. Moore, who 
was but nineteen years of age, had been in- 
troduced to Smollett in London, and was 
now his cicerone in Paris, helping him with 
his superior knowledge of French, in which 
tongue Smollett was by no means expert. 
They made excursions together to St. Cloud, 
Versailles, &c., and Smollett made no secret 
that he was picking up characters to be in- 
troduced into his novel. Moore remembered 
particularly one English artist whom they 
encountered perpetually in the picture gal- 
leries and other places of resort, and who 
disgusted Smollett by his incessant talk about 
verti. Smollett had evidently marked this 
man for his purpose; and, accordingly, in 
his “ Peregrine Pickle,” which was published 
in 1751, shortly after his return to England, 
Moore had no difficulty in recognizing the 
unfortunate painter in the character of Pallet. 
Less justifiably, as Moore and everybody else 
thought, Smollett had introduced a caricature 
of Akenside the poet, who had provoked his 
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wrath by some offensive remarks against the 
Scotch. In short, what with the use of the 
materials hastily gathered in the course of 
this visit to the continent, and what with a 
bolder range in search of incidents and char- 
acters through the phases of English life, 
Smollett contrived to make his “ Peregrine 
Pickle” twice as long as its predecessor, and, 
in the opinion of many, twice as good. The 
book, it is true, encountered on its first ap- 
pearance a storm of opposition. “ Certain 
booksellers and others,” says Smollett him- 
self, “ were at uncommon pains to misrepre- 
sent the work and calumniate the author. 
The performance was decried as an immoral 
piece and a scurrilous libel; the author was 
charged with having defamed the characters 
of particular persons to whom he lay under 
considerable obligation; and some formida- 
ble critics declared that the book was void of 
humor, character, and sentiment.” Consid- 
ering that not only Akenside but also Lyttel- 
ton, Cibber, Fielding, and other persons of 
more or less influence were satirized in the 
book, the opposition was natural; and the 
only wonder is that the audacious young 
author escaped so well. Luckily for him,” 
he says, “ his real character was not unknown, 
and some readers were determined to judge 
for themselves.” The consequence was a 
very rapid sale of the novel both in England 
and Scotland, and, what pleased the author 
still more, such a demand for it on the con- 
tinent, that it was very soon traslated into 
French. 

1751—1754 (atat. 30—33). Dr. Smol- 
lett, the author of “ Roderick Random ” and 
“ Peregrine Pickle,” was a man of metropoli- 
tan note. He took a good house in Chelsea 
(the house has been pulled. down, but prints 
of it are to be seen) so as to be oui of the 
bustle of London, and here he began to be 
visited by not a few of the celebrities of the 
day, as well as by numbers of young men, 
chiefly from Scotland and Ireland, who laid 
his generosity under contribution. He seems 
from his open-handed disposition to have 
been peculiarly liable to incursions of this 
sort, and to have always had about him a 
bevy of literary and other unfortunates whom 
he assisted “even beyond what his circum- 
stances could justify.” In one case his benev- 
olence led him into a scrape. A Scotchman, 
named Gordon, “ whom he had saved from 
imprisonment and ruin, and clothed and fed 
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for a series of years,” had prevailed upon 
him “ to endorse notes for the support of his 
credit,” and had then thrown himself into 
the Insolvency Court. Irritated by the fraud 
and by insolent letters sent in defence of it, 
Smollett went into town and gave Gordon a 
beating, on which Gordon brought an action 
against him for assault. Smollett gained the 
day, but the Hon. Mr. Hume Campbell, who 
acted as Gordon’s counsel, having, as he 
thought, attacked his character unwarrant- 
ably in his address to the jury, it was with 
difficulty that he restrained himself from an- 
other breach of the peace on the person of 
that gentleman. As it was, he wrote him a 
thundering letter, demanding an apology; 
and, when no apology came, he printed the 
letter in the newspapers. 

By this time he had confirmed, if not ex- 
tended, his literary.reputation by the publica- 
tion of his third novel, “The Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom” (1753). The 
hero is not, as in “ Roderick Random” and 
“ Peregrine Pickle,” a young scapegrace with 
good and bad qualities intermixed, but an 
absolute and unmitigated villain, whose 
career is a series of knaveries more con- 
sistently fiendish than those of Mephisto- 
pheles himself. There had been a precedent 
for such a fiction in Fielding’s “ Jonathan 
Wild; ” and Smollet did his best, by intro- 
ducing characters of romantic virtue, and by 
leading the scoundrel himself through a 
succession of scenes affording scope for cir- 
cumstantial description, to impart to the tale 
the necessary amount of interest. As in the 
case of “Jonathan Wild,” however, the 
ghastliness of the subject defeated the chances 
of more than a temporary popularity for the 
book; and now it is only known, if known 
at all, through a few of its striking episodes. 
Among these are the Schiller-like description, 
near the beginning, of the storm at night 
and of Fathom’s adventure in the hut of the 
French robbers, and the tragi-comic descrip- 
tion, near the end, of “ Majesty in eclipse,” 
as represented in the person of the unfortun- 
ate King Theodore of Corsica, finishing his 
strange career as a prisoner for debt in the 
Fleet. In spite of the villany of his hero, 
Smollett, overcome at last, as it might seem, 
by some fund of softness in his constitution, 
does not bring Fathom to the gallows, but 


‘erushes the vice out of him by a closing 


accumulation of miseries, and then ‘remits 





him to a life of further probation under a 
feigned name. — As if to prove the wisdom of 
this procedure, we again encounter Fathom 
in a subsequent novel in the guise of a thor- 
oughly reformed gentleman neatly dressed in 
black, with a visage of profound melancholy, 
and doing much good in his neighborhood. 
1754—1756 (@tat. 33—35). Although 
“Count Fathom” had been Smollett’s only 
acknowledged publication during the three 
years which we have thus traversed, he had 
doubtless been occupied with other work. 
It was the time, as every reader of Boswell’s 
Johnson knows, when the booksellers of 
London were rapidly breaking up the system 
of private and aristocratic patronage, under 
which literary talent had till then mainly 
subsisted, and when, in the competition of 
different bookselling-schemes, there were 
hundreds of ways, some of them odd enough, 
as it seems now, in which a ready pen could 
be turned to account. To write a preface or 
dedication for a book in the press, to super- 
intend a translation or correct it when it was 
finished, to compile a treatise on a profes- 
sional subject, or write a pamphlet which 
was to appear under another person’s name, 
was not an uncommon method, even with 
honest Johnson, of eking out his earnings. 
Smollett seems to have avoided miscellaneous 
work of this kind as much and as long as 
possible; but he could not avoid it altogether. 
There are probably remains of his industry 
yet untraced among the periodicals of the 
late years of the Pelham ministry. It was 
after the modification of that ministry caused 
by Mr. Pelham’s death in 1754, that he 
began a task which is said to have been | 
suggested to him by the booksellers, but 
which he carried on eventually as a specula- 
tion of his own. This was his translation of 
“Don Quixote,” published by subscription 
in 1755. Though the list of subscribers was 
numerous and the speculation was profitable, 
Smollett’s qualifications for the task were 
much called in question while the work was 
in progress, and after its appearance a con- 
troversy arose as to its merits in comparison 
with the previous translations of Jarvis and 
Motteux. Recent authorities, we believe, 
award to Smollett’s version that most ques- 
tionable of all merits in a translation, the 
merit of “ preserving the spirit of the origi- 
nal” at the expense of literal accuracy. 
Such as it was, the translation had cost 
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Smollett many months of severe labor; and 
as soon as it was off his hands, he found 
himself much in need of relaxation. He 
accordingly took the opportunity of paying 
a visit to Scotland, from which he had been 
absent sixteen years. One of his first rest- 
ing places after crossing the border was at 
Scotston in Peeblesshire, the property of his 
sister’s husband, Mr. Telfer. His old mother 
was staying there; and Smollett, who was 
now her only surviving son (his elder bro- 
ther having been drowned off the coast of 
America,) was introduced to her by Mr. Tel- 
fer’s connivance as a gentleman from the 
West Indies. “The better to support his 
assumed character,” says Dr. Moore, “ he 
endeavored to preserve a serious counte- 
nance; but while his mother’s eyes were 
riveted on him, he could not refrain from 
smiling; on which she immediately sprang 
from her chair, and, throwing her arms 
round his neck, exclaimed, ‘ Ah my son! my 
son! I have found you at last!’” She af- 
terwards told him that if he had kept his 
austere looks and continued to gloom, he 
might have escaped detection some time 
longer ; “ but your old roguish smile,” added 
she, “betrayed you at once.” From Scots- 


ton he went to other places, anf among 
them to Glasgow, where he spent a day or 
two very pleasantly with his friend Dr. 
Moore.. The changes in the city since he 


had left it were all for the better. His old 
master was now no longer a surgeon, but a 
physician of high repute. One or two of 
the old University professors, including the 
mathematician Simson, were still in their 
places; and among the successors of those 
who were gone were some of whom Glasgow 
might well be:proud. The Greek chair was 
filled by Mr. James Moor, a scholar of no 
mean mark; Cullen, not yet removed to 
Edinburgh, filled one of the medical chairs, 
and Joseph Black, the chemist, another ; 
and Hutcheson’s post as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy had fallen to Adam Smith. 
Among these men the author of “ Roderick 
Random ” was sure of a welcome none the 
less hearty that they could claim him as an 
alumnus -of their college; and, if he re- 
mained in Glasgow over a Saturday, it was 
hard if he escaped dining with them and 
others on “hen broth” at the famous Ander- 
ston Club. 

1756—1760 (tat. 35—39.) On his re- 
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turn from Scotland, Smollett entered on a 
new period of his career. It had been de- 
termined by the booksellers, or, at all events 
by Baldwin of Paternoster Row, to start a 
literary journal in opposition to the “ Month- 
ly Review,” which had been in possession of 
the field since 1749. The new organ which 
was also to be published monthly, was to 
bear the name of the “ Critical Review,” and 
was to be conducted by “ a society of gentle- 
men ;” in other words, by five persons more 
or less known in London literary circles, of 
whom Smollett was one. The first number 
was published in January, 1756, and though 
the words “ by a society of gentlemen” ap- 
peared on the title-page, it was immediately 
assumed by the public that Smollet was the 
responsible editor. 

The first four years of the existence of the 
“Critical Review ” coincide with a very im- 
portant period in the history of Britain. 
After the death of Mr. Pelham, in 1754 the 
government had been carried on by a con- 
tinuation of the same ministry under Pel- 
ham’s brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
From this ministry Pitt was dismissed in 
1755. Suddenly, in the midst of alterca- 
tions between Newcastle in power, and Pitt 
in opposition, there came the European tu- 
mult of the Seven Years’ War (1756), in 
which Britain leagued herself with Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia against France, 
Austria, and their adherents. As usual, 
Britain made but an awkward outset. The 
French became masters of Hanover ; and in 
the Mediterranean there occurred the naval 
mishap at Minorca, which led to the recall 
and execution of Admiral Byng. In the 
midst of a tempest of public clamor, the 
Ministry of Newcastle resigned (November 
1756), and for seven months the country was 
without a settled Government. At length, 
(June, 1757) Pitt became Premier, with 
Newcastle and Fox as his chief subordinates, 
and under his magnanimous sway the coun- 
try entered on that astonishing career of 
victory which includes within so small a 
space of time so much of what is most he- 
roic in the annals of British action. Hano- 
ver was recovered; the coasts of France 
were blockaded, and her navy all but annihi- 
lated; the French colonies in Africa were 
seized: Canada and other parts of America 
were wrested from the French by a series of 
military exploits, in the last of which Wolfe 
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tost his life; and in India the conquests of 
Clive transferred a new empire to our keep- 
ing. It was in the midst of these splendid 
successes of the Pitt Administration that 
George II. died (October, 1760.) 

So far as the “Critical Review ” took part 
in politics, it seems to have gone along with 
the general feeling in applauding the change 
from the dregs of the Whig Ministry of the 
Pelhams to the triumphant dictatorship of 
Pitt. In form, however, the new journal was 
more literary than political. The articles 
consisted exclusively of reviews and notices 
of new books, British and foreign. From 
the glance we have been able to bestow on 
the earlier numbers, we should say that the 
Review was creditably conducted. Among 
the works reviewed in the first number are 
Sheridan’s “ British Education,” Grieve’s 
“Translation of Celsus,” Macknight’s “ Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels,” Dr. Birch’s 
“ History of the Royal Society,” Mr. Bor- 
lase’s * Account of the Scilly Islands,” Dr. 
Thomas Blackwell’s “Court of Augustus,” 
Dr. Huxham “On Antimony,” Murphy’s 
farce of “The Apprentice,” Foote’s farce of 
“The Englishman returned from Paris,” one 
of Crebillon the younger’s Tales (which is 
denounced as an immoral publication), and 
Voltaire’s “ Pucelle d’Orléans.” In subse- 
quent numbers, from 1756 to 1760, there 
occur notices of successive volumes of Hume’s 
History and Essays, and of such works as 
Home’s “ Douglas,” Burke’s “ Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” Dyer’s “Fleece,” 
Wilkie’s “ Epigoniad,” Gray’s Odes,” Smith’s 
“Theory of the Moral Sentiments,” and But- 
ler’s “ Literary Remains.” The notices are 
generally very respectably written, and the 
judgments pronounced on the more impor- 
tant works are, in the main, such as posterity 
has ratified. 

Smollett’s position as principal editor of 
the “ Critical Review ” was not without good 
effects both on his temper and on his rela- 
tions to his contemporaries. We are apt to 
fancy the author of “ Roderick Random” 
and “ Peregrine Pickle ” as a man who must 
have been always dining out, always ready to 
go into a tavern, and always carrying a bois- 
terous fund of good humor with him where- 
ever he went. There could not be a greater 
iistake. He was a proud, retiring, inde- 
pendent fellow; “in manner,” according to 
Moore, “reserved, with a certain air of dig- 
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nity,” and “far more disposed to cultivate 
the acquaintance of those he could serve 
than of those who could serve him.” He 
had some steady old friends, indeed, such as 
Armstrong, who had kept up their intimacy 
with him in his own way; Wilkes, also, then 
a dashing young wit about town, had found 
him out, and taken to him very cordially; 
but, with a few such exceptions, his company 
at his Sunday dinners and receptions at 
Chelsea had consisted mainly of a motley 
crowd of literary waifs, related to him by 
clientage, and forming what might have 
been called a Smollett set. In becoming the 
editor of the “ Critical Review,” however, he 
necessarily enlarged the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. We donot find that he became as 
intimate as some others with that society of 
artists, politicians, and men of letters in which 
Johnson moved and ruled; but there does not 
seem to have been any important member of 
it, from Johnson himself downwards, with 
whom he did not come into occasional cons 
tact. Goldsmith he probably knew as soon 
as any one in London did; for, though Gold- 
smith’s first connections, on settling in Lon- 
don in 1756, were with the “ Monthly Re- 
view,” he was a contributor to the “ Critical 
Review ” not long afterwards. Of the kind 
of acquaintance he had with Johnson there is 
an interesting record in a letter of his to 
Wilkes of the date March, 1759, in which he 
asks Wilkes to use his influence with the Ad- 
miralty to procure the discharge of Johnson’s 
black servant, Francis Barber, who had been 
pressed on board a King’s frigate. In this 
letter he writes with a certain familiar rever- 
ence of Johnson as “ our lexicographer,” and 
the “great cham of literature;” he seems 
pleased that, though Johnson and he “ were 
never cater-cousins,” Johnson should have de- 
sired his assistance on the occasion; and he 
hints that Wilkes also may like the opportu 
nity of laying his well-known enemy under 
an obligation. There are other instances, 
too, proving that, whether owing to his 
better acquaintance with his contemporaries 
personally, or to a conscientious feeling that 
he was not entitled as a reviewer to indulge 
in private grudges, his relations to the lite- 
rary notabilities of his time became less those 
of an Ishmaelite than they had hitherto 
been. He took an early opportunity, for ex- 
ample, to make amends to Garrick for some 
former disrespectful allusions to him, which 
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had arisen out of the business of the rejected 
tragedy. 

Editorship in any age, however, has its 
dark side; and Smollett soon found that, in 
becoming connected with the “ Critical Re- 
view,” he had made himself liable to a host 
of discomforts. In the first place he did not 
write all the articles, but was only one of “a 
society of gentlemen,” some of whom seem to 
have had the power of inserting articles with- 
out consulting him. This of itself brought 
inconvenience. Thus, as early as August, 
1756, we find him writing to Richardson to 
assure him that “a silly, mean insinuation 
against his writings,” which had appeared in 
the Review, was inserted “ without his_priv- 
ity and concurrence.” He had not always 
this explanation to give; nor were the re- 
viewed authors always Richardsons. There 
was the notorious Dr. Shebbeare, for exam- 
ple, who, having been attacked in the Re- 
view, came out with a pamphlet entitled 
“The Occasional Critic, or the Decrees of 
the Scotch Tribunal rejudged,” in which 
Smollett was assailed with every epithet 
known in the vocabulary of rage, and the 
Review denounced as a nest of beggarly 
Scots, pecking at Englishmen, and chirrup- 
ing to one another. Then camé honest 
Joseph Reed, a rope-maker, whose mock 
tragedy of “ Madrigal and Trulletta” had 
not been sufficiently praised, and who in 
consequence printed “ A Sop in the Pan for 
a Physical Critic, in a Letter to Dr. Sm—l- 
1—t,” beginning, “ Dear Toby,” proceeding 
ingeniously to references to “a certain Cale- 
donian quack by the courtesy of England 
called a Doctor of Physic,” and ending with 
professional allusions to the writer’s skill in the 
manufacture of“halters.” A more respectable 
opponent than either Shebbeare or Reed was 
Dr. James Grainger. His translation of “ Tj- 
bullus ” having been sharply noticed, Grainger 
retaliated in a “ Letter to Tobias Smollett, M. 
D.” A writer in the Review, most probably 
Smollett himself, took the trouble to reply 
to this letter. Grainger had spoken of 
Smollett sneeringly as a writer for bread. 
rhe “reflection,” says the respondent, “ is 
remarkably curious in two respects—first, 
that it should be held reproachful for a man 
to live by his talent for writing; and sec- 
ondly, that the reproach should be hinted by 
Dr. James Grainger. Some allusion had 
also been made to “Dr. Smollett’s house- 
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keeping.” That topic “ Dr. James Grainger 
might with propriety have avoided,” returns 
the critic, “ unless he could prove that ever 
Dr. Smollett solicited him to defray any part 
of his domestic expenses;” to which js 
added, “that Dr. 8. does keep house and 
lives like a gentleman,” as Dr. James Grain- 
ger, and divers other authors of the age, 
might testify from experience. Such were 
the literary amenities of London in 1757-8, 
What seems to have annoyed Smollett most 
was the outcry against the Review as a 
Scotch organ, partial to Scotch authors. He 
took the trouble to inform the English 
public that of the five persons who managed 
the Review he alone was a Scot; and in one 
of his letters to Moore of Glasgow he com- 
plains that it is rather hard that there should 
be this outery in England at the very time 
when he hears that Home and Wilkie, and 
other writers in Scotland, are smarting under 
recent notices of their writings in the jour- 
nal and accusing him of having written them. 

The “Critical Review” occupied but a 
fraction of Smollett’s time. In 1756 he 
edited for Dodsley, in seven volumes, 12mo., 
a “Compendium of Authentic and Enter- 
taining Voyages, digested in a Chronological 
Series,” inserting in the collection several 
contributions of his own, and amongst them 
an account of the Carthagena expedition of 
1741. In the following year he issued a new 
edition of his “ Peregrine Pickle ; ” in which, 
“owning with contrition that,” in the first 
edition, “he had in one or two instances 
given way too much to the suggestions of 
personal resentment,” he retrenches offensive 
passages, and at the same time “reforms 
the manners and corrects the expression.” 
Among the passages omitted were those 
reflecting on Lyttelton and Fielding. In the 
same year (1757) he wrote “The Reprisal, 
or the Tars of Old England; a Comedy in two 
Acts,” and had the satisfaction of seeing it 
performed at Drury Lane. The incident of 
the piece is the supposed capture of an 
English pleasure-yacht with a young lady 
and a young gentleman on board by a 
French frigate in the Channel; and the 
humor consists in the exultation of Cham- 
pignon, the French captain, over his splendid 
prize, and the dialogue of Oclabber, an Irish 
lieutenant, and Maclaymore, a Scotch ensign, 
who are serving as exiles on board the 
frigate, and make no secret of their disgust 
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for the Frenchman, and of their joy when 
an English man-of-war comes in sight and 
rescues the prisoners. Notwithstanding that 
Garrick behaved very handsomely on the 
occasion, and did all he could for the success 
of the piece, it had but a brief run at first. 
Afterwards it became popular from its. adapt- 
ation to the patriotic enthusiasm of the day. 
But Smollett was engaged in a service of a 
far more laborious kind than the composition 
of a naval farce. If even at this time it is 
matter of complaint that we have no com- 
plete and continuous History of Great Bri- 
tain of merit proportionate to the subject, 
the case was worse a century ago. The only 
works of the kind in the language which 
pretended to comprehensiveness or contin- 
uity were those of Echard and Carte and 
the translation of Rapin. David Hume, in- 
deed, was at that moment occupied with his 
great work. The first volume, embracing 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I, had 
appeared in 1754; and the second was pub- 
lished in 1757. As the remaining volumes, 
however, were still only in progress, and as 
it was uncertain how far Hume’s persever- 
ance might carry him, there was no reason 
why a writer of more rapid powers of execu- 
tion should not step in to supply the desider- 
atum which Hume’s labors were but gradu- 
ally diminishing. This Herculean task was 
undertaken by Smollett. In 1758, after four- 
teen months of labor, he gave the result to 
the world in four quarto volumes, under the 
title of “The Complete History of England 
from the descent of Julius Cesar to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, containing 
the transactions of one thousand, eight hun- 
dred, and three years.” A history written at 
the rate of a century in a month was clearly 
not of the kind which Hume had reason to 
fear, and Smollett himself had signified as 
much in his preface. He made no claim to 
the discovery or use of original documents, 
but only to the merit of having presented 
the public with “ a succinct, candid, and com- 
plete history of England, more easy in the 
purchase, more agreeable in the perusal, and 
less burthensome to the memory than any 
work of the same nature produced in these 
kingdoms.” The merit which Smollett 
claims may be allowed to him. Even yet, 
so far as such compilations have any value at 
all, Smollett’s may be considered useful. 
The work, which was dedicated in a very 
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dignified strain to Pitt, was received with 
much popular favor; it was reprinted within 
a year in weekly numbers, which are said to 
have had a sale of 12,000; and a new edition 
was called for in 1763. Smollett’s critics, on 
the other hand, found enough in the History 
to attack and ridicule. Scholars mauled it 
for its inaccuracies; it was represented in 
hostile reviews as a work of paste and scis- 
sors; and both in England and Scotland the 
author was accused, in virtue of the tone 
of its later portions, of having changed from 
a Whig to a Tory. This last charge is 
noticed by Smollett in a letter to Moore. 
“TI own,” he says, “I sat down to write with 
a warm side to those principles in which I 
was educated; but, in the course of my in- 
quiries, some of the Whig ministers turned 
out such a set of sordid knaves, that I could 
not help stigmatising them for their want of 
integrity.” 

It was an additional topic of offence to 
Smollett’s enemies that his History and his 
other writings of the same period were 
noticed with praise in the “Critical Review.” 
The articles were, doubtless, by his colleagues 
in the editorship, but it was not to be ex- 
pected that his enemies would make distinc- 
tions. Smollett, however, had not yet reaped 
all the fruits of his connexion with the Re- 
view. Admiral Knowles, who had com- 
manded one of the ships in the Carthagena 
expedition, had published a pamphlet in de- 
fence of his conduct in another unsuccessful 
expedition—that against Rochfort in 1757. 
This defence had been noticed by Smollett 
in the Review in terms not very complimen- 
tary to the Admiral. The result was, that 
the Admiral commenced a prosecution 
against the printer. Smollett, having in 
vain endeavored to compromise the matter 
through Wilkes and other friends, took the 
risk upon himself, and in May, 1759, he was 
fined £100 and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench. 

While in prison Smollett was visited by 
Wilkes, Garrick, and many other friends, 
and in order to pass the time as pleasantly 
as possible, he wrote his “ Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves.” The story is a some- 
what absurd travestie of Don Quixote. In 
lieu of the Spanish Knight we have a young 
English gentleman of naturally noble diposi- 
tion, but half crazed by love, riding with his 
groom along English country roads, in quest 
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of wrongs to be redressed, and, after sundry 
adventures, in which other odd characters 
figure, restored in the end to sound sense 
and his Amelia. In the course of the story, 
however, the author, as in former novels leads 
the hero through a series of situations, afford- 
ing matter for social description and satire ; 
and he takes care to conduct him at sufficient 
leisure through the King’s Bench. He did 
not publish the novel, after his release from 
prison, as a separate work, but reserved it to 
appear in parts, throughout the years 1760 
and 1761, in a new periodical called “The 
British Magazine,” begun at this time under 
his direction in conjunction with Goldsmith. 
His only other occupation in 1759 and 1760, 
apart from the “Critical Review,” seems to 
have been in writing portions of the “ Modern 
Universal History;” but if the estimate of 
what he contributed to this work is correct 
his pen must have been far from idle. 
1776-1763 (tat. 39-42). A new reign 
had now commenced. For a time there was 
no apparent change in the current of British 
politics. Pitt remained at the head of 


affairs ; the war with France was carried on as 
before ; and all the difference seemed to be 
that the nation had now a young sovereign of 


British birth, instead of the old Hanoverian 
George II. To the same extent as this was 
true of the national life at large, it was true 
also of the life of Smollett. He had projected 
a continuation of his “ History of England,” 
so as to bring it down from 1748 to the 
close of the reign of George II. as the suit- 
able termination of such a work. Occasion- 
ally he had a new cause of chagrin, arising 
out of his connexion with the “ Critical Re- 
view,” but the only incident of this kind of 
any importance was a difference with the 
rising satirist Churchill. The “ Rosciad ” 
had appeared in March, 1761, without the 
author’s name, and had been welcomed by 
the town as the most trenchant satire since 
the days of Pope. A writer in the “ Criti- 
cal Review” dissented from this opinion, 
and treated the satire as the joint work of 
Lloyd and Colman. Churchill retaliated by 
announcing his name, and at the same time 
publishing his “ Apology,” addressed to the 
“ Critical Reviewers,” in which, though much 
of the language is general, the reference 
from first to last is to Smollett. In this 
case, again, it seems that Smollett suffered 
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for another man’s fault. Although he made 
no communication on the subject to Church- 
ill, yet, understanding that Colman was also 
offended, he took means to have it explained, 
through Garrick, that he had had nothing 
to do with the article. “I envy no man 
of merit,” he says, “and I can safely say 
that 1 do not even repine at the success 
of those who have no merit.” Probably he 
thought that his own “ Advice” and “ Re. 
proof,” written fourteen years before, at the 
age of five and twenty, were quite as good 
as this “ Rosciad,” about which the town was 
making such a fuss. 

The nation was soon to be whirled out of 
that condition of comparative order and 
unanimity in which it had been left by George 
II., and, unfortunately for Smollett, he was 
to be drifted in the turmoil into a position, 
in comparison with which even his editorship 
of the “Critical Review” was one of ease, 
From the accession of the new King it had 
been determined by him, or, as rumor after- 
wards said, by his mother the Princess- 
Dowager, that the war should be brought to 
a close, and, with it, the dictatorship of Pitt. 
It had been with a view to a modification in 
the conduct of affairs that the Earl of Bute, 
till then known only as a quiet Scotch noble- 
man, who had been governor of the young 
King, had been admitted toa share in the 
administration. When, however, in conse- 
quence of the obstruction thus established to 
a warlike policy, Pitt resigned (Oct. 1761), 
and when, moreover, after a short interval, 
the “ Scotch Favorite ” himself assumed the 
Premiership (May, 1762), the soul of Eng- 
land was roused. Never before had a minis- 
ter been so unpopular. His Toryism, his 
supposed indoctrination of the new King 
with arbitrary principles, his avowed anxiety 
to bring about a peace, all that he was, all 
that he had done, and all that it was feared 
he would yet do, were summed up for the 
convenience of popular rhetoric in the single 
fact of his Scottish birth. The consequence 
was as might have been anticipated. It was 
the acme of moral endurance to be a Scot in 
English society in the year 1762. It was no 
new thing, indeed, for Scotchmen to suffer 
raillery in England. Ever since the days of 
James I. and the Charleses they had been 
accustomed to sarcasm. But, balancing ad- 
vantage against abuse, the Scots had come 
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into England all the same, till in process of 
time the old hatred of them had passed into 
the milder form of mere occasional banter. 
Now, however, the accumulated antipathy of 
generations burst forth afresh, and a host of 
new satirists rushed to the ancient theme, till 
nothing was heard of in England but the 
pestilence of Bute and his Scots. The 
clamor lasted, not only throughout the actual 
period of the Bute administration, from May, 
1762, to April, 1763, in the course of which 
Bute contrived to conclude the Seven Years’ 
War by the Peace of Paris, in February, 
1763, but also through the succeeding minis- 
tries of Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, 
Grafton, and North, when the “ Scotch favor- 
ite” was still supposed to have a backstairs 
influence. 

It was Smollett’s unhappy destiny to be 
the most prominent party-writer of the Bute 
ministry. He had been a great admirer of 
Pitt; but his admiration was not unqualified, 
and the gradual tendency of his political 
opinions, as we have seen, had been for 
several years away from the Whiggism to 
which he had been born, and towards Tory- 
ism, as at least worthy of a trial. Add that 


Smollett was a Scotchman, and there will 


appear no reason for surprise that, when 
Bute wanted to get wits and ready writers 
on his side, Smollett should have lent him 
his services. On the very day of Bute’s ac- 
cession to the Premiership his countryman 
started the first number of a ministerial 
weekly newspaper called “The Briton.” 
Among his many antagonists there was one 
whose opposition he had probably anticipated. 
This wes his friend Wilkes, now member for 
Aylesbury. As late as March, 1762, Wilkes 
had sent Smollett a copy of a_ political 
pamphlet’ he had written, and had received 
from Smollett a cordial letter, expressing 
disagreement with his views, but wishing 
“that he may continue to enjoy his happy 
spirits and proceed through life with a flow- 
ing sail of prosperity.” As it happened, 
within two months, the “ flowing sail” carried 
Wilkes full tilt against Smollett’s own bark. 
When it was resolved to start a paper in 

Opposition to “ The Briton,” Wilkes under- 
' took it, and would have it called ironically 
“The North Briton.” Churchill joined him, 
and what with the prose of the one and the 
verse of the other, Smollett’s office was no 
sinecure. It was wit against wit with the 
lugh all on one side: 
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“The mean, despised, insulted Scot, 
Who, might calm reason credit idle tales, 
By rancor forged where prejudice prevails, 
Or starves at home, or practises, through fear 
Of starving, arts which damn all conscience 
here.” 

So sang Churchill, and so, in lighter lan- 
guage, wrote Wilkes, till the Bute ministry 
tottered, and the arrest of Wilkes, on ac- 
count of the famous No. 45 of the “North 
Briton,” made him for ten years to come the 
most popular man in the three kingdoms. 

Before the arrest of Wilkes, and before 
Bute had resigned, Smollett had broken 
down. Wilkes, Churchill, and others might 
partly claim the triumph ; for the “ Briton ” 
closed its existence in February, 1763. But 
other causes were at work. Smollett had 
been laboring at his “Continuation of the 
History of England.” He had been engaged 
also in other literary schemes, including a 
“Translation of the Works of Voltaire,” in 
twenty-seven volumes, and a compilation 
entitled “ The Present State of all Nations.” 
Under such an accumulation of labor, his 
health and spirits had given way ; and when, 
as the last and worst of his miseries, there 
came the loss of his only and darling child, 
just as she was passing from girlhood into 
womanhood, he was completely prostrated. 
His friend Armstrong advised him “ to have 
recourse again to the Bath waters,” which 
had been useful to him in the preceding 
winter ; but his wife “ earnestly begged,” he 
says, “that he would convey her from a 
country where every object served to nourish 
her grief.” He followed her advice. “ Tra- 
duced,” as he says, “by malice, persecuted 
by faction, abandoned by false patrons, and 
overwhelmed by the sense of a domestic 
calamity, which it was not in the power of 
fortune to repair,” he “ fled with eagerness ” 
from his country “ as a scene of illiberal dis- 
pute and incredible infatuation.” He crossed 
the Channel to Boulogne in June, 1763; he 
remained at Boulogne till September, and 
proceeded thence by Paris, Lyons, and Mont- 
pellier to Nice; he resided at Nice from 
November, 1763, to May, 1765, making occa- 
sional excursions in other parts of Italy; 
and in June, 1765, he returned through 
France to England. He was thus absent 
exactly two years. 

Among the circumstances attending Smol- 
let’s farewell to England, there was one 





which imparted to it a character of grace. 
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He had brought his account of the reign of 
George II. to a conclusion, and in appending 
to it a brief enumeration of the men emi- 
nent in the Arts and Letters whom the 
reign had produced, he had taken occasion 
to speak with respect of many of his con- 
temporaries. After mentioning Swift, Pope, 
and Young as relics of a former age, he 
passes to Thomson, and then couples Aken- 
side with Armstrong as “ excelling in didac- 
tic poetry.” Glover and Wilkie are men- 
tioned for their epic attempts, Mallet and 
Home as authors of tragedies, and Cibber 
and Hoadly as comic dramatists. While re- 
ferring to dramatic literature, he inserts a 
panegyric on Garrick as an actor, for which 
Garrick wrote to thank him. Johnson, Ma- 
son, Gray, and the two Wartons, are men- 
tioned together as occasional poets: while 
Johnson’s general pre-eminence in literature 
is separately recognized. There is an allu- 
sion to “the delicate taste, the polished 
muse, and the tender feelings of a Lyttel- 
ton ;” Guthrie, Carte, Campbell, and others 
of that class, have each a favorable word; 
and Hume, both as an historian and philoso- 
pher, has ample justice done him. Fielding 
and Richardson receive a sentence apiece. 
“The genius of Cervantes,” he says, “ was 
transferred into the novels of Fielding, who 
painted the characters and ridiculed the fol- 
lies of life with equal strength, humor, and 
propriety. The laudable aim of enlisting 
the passions on the side of virtue was suc- 
cessfully pursued by Richardson in his “ Pa- 
mela,” “ Clarissa,” and “Grandison ;” a species 
of writing equally new and extraordinary, 
where, mingled with much superfluity, we 
find a ‘sublime system of ethics, an amazing 
knowledge and command of human nature.” 
Thus gracefully did the invalid waive his 
adieu to his literary contemporaries, or to 
such of them as survived. He had had bat- 
tles with not a few of them, but now he was 
going, and might never return again ! 

Had Smollett not returned again, it might 
have been the part of some one of those he 
had left behind him to add to his enumera- 
tion of the literary men of the reign of 
George II. an obituary notice of himself. 
Had this been the case, what would have 
been the estimate? There was no lack now 
of that additional evidence as to Smollett’s 
capabilities which critics might have thought 
necessary fourteen years before. The ques- 





tion which had been adjourned in the year 
1749, when Smollett, at the age of twenty- 
eight, had but just attached himself to the 
literary world of London, by the publication 
of his “ Roderick Random ” and his “ Regi- 
cide,” might now be resumed with some 
chance of solution, when there were also the 
three additional novels of “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
“Count Fathom,” and“Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,” to be taken into account, and when 
moreover, his name was associated with a 
two-act comedy, a transiation of “ Jon 
Quixote,” a range of volumes on English 
History long enough to fill a shelf, large 
contributions to several well-known compila- 
tions, and innumerable articles on all sub- 
jects in newspapers and periodicals. In re- 
spect of quantity of writing, at least, Smollett 
had kept himself sufficiently before the pub- 
lic eye. But though it is a maxim with some 
that the greatest authors have also been the 
most voluminous, it by no means follows that 
the most voluminous authors are the great- 
est. Looking, therefore, to the quality of 
Smollett’s writings, as well as to their bulk, 
whereabouts among his literary contempora- 
ries should we have had to place him, had 
his farewell to England in 1763 been his 
final exit from the world ? 

An element of some importance in this 
question is the fact that, if Smollett had 
been advancing, neither had the literary 
world to which he belonged stood still. 
Some stars of the Georgian heaven had 
completed their declension, and disappeared, 
others had changed their places; and new 
luminaries had risén above the horizon. 
Among the lesser lights that had disappeared 
were Cibber, Shenstone, Dyer, and Collins; 
among the greater, Fielding and Richardson. 
Broken down in health, like poor Smollett 
himself, Fielding had died at Lisbon as early 
as 1754, having three years before added 
“ Amelia” to the list of his novels. Rich- 
ardson had survived till 1761, and had given 
the world a third novel in his “ Grandison.” 
After the death of Cibber in 1757, the lau- 
reateship had been conferred on William 
Whitehead ; and it was under the nominal 
sovereignty of this star of very small magni- 
tude, that Johnson, the true Georgium Sidus 
rolled on in his course, carrying with him his 
numerous coevals. Of these, however, few 
besides himself became brighter in the new 
reign than they had been ii the old. Young 
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and Mallet only survived as names; Aken- 
side and Armstrong added little to what they 
had already done; and though Gray, Lyttel- 
ton, Mason, and the Wartons belfing as au- 
thors to the early part of the reign of George 
IIL, only the Wartons then first attained 
literary celebrity. ‘There were, however, 
new luminaries of some importance. There 
was the rising genius of Burke. Horace 
Walpole was becoming known as something 
more than a mere dilettante, and had his 
“Castle of Otranto” ready for publication. 
Then there was Oliver Goldsmith, Smollet’s 
associate in periodicals, and already giving 
signs to the discerning of the exquisite ge- 
nius which was to appear afterwards in all 
its brilliancy. Churchill had begun, some- 
what at Smollett’s expense, his brief and 
lurid career. Macpherson’s “ Ossian” was 
in the first flush of its contested success. 
Lastly, passing over Percy, Falconer, 


Hawkesworth, and others in various depart- 
ments, there was a new name of note in 
Smollet’s own department of the novel. 
Sterne, though an older man than Smollett 
by eight years, had only made his appear- 
ance in 1759, when he published the begin- 


ning of his “Tristram .Shandy.” The last 
volumes of the work had not yet appeared, 
but already the reverend author was hailed 
as a fourth in the group which included 
Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, 

In this list we have taken account only of 
the southern section of the literature of 
Britain at this time. But (and Smollett 
must have noted the fact with peculiar inter- 
est) there was now, in addition to general 
British literature, having its centre in Lon- 
don, and to which Scotchmen and Irishmen 
as well as Englishmen contributed, the be- 
ginning of a distinct North-British literature 
having Edinburgh for its centre, and carried 
on by Scotchmen who stayed at home. The 
period of the rise of this North-British lit- 
erature is, in fact, the latter part of the 
reign of George II. There had been hardly 
a sign of it in 1739, when Smollett left Scot- 
land. Not that there had not been literary 
Scots before, but that such Scots as hada 
literary tendency, as, for example, Thoxason, 
and Mallet, could only gratify it by migrat- 
ing southwards and attaching themselves to 
the band of professional authors congregated 
in London. In Smollett’s own day the same 
saw still acted. But, though literature as a 
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profession could only be carried on in Lon- 
don, there had arisen in Scotland, since 
Smollett’s departure from it, a sufficient 
taste for letters to generate a native author- 
ship of a non-professional character. There 
were not a few men, already provided for in 
the Church, or the Law, or the Universities, 
who now employed their leisure in writing 
books. In Edinburgh, where, with the ex- 
ception of Allan Ramsay, who wrote in the 
Scottish dialect, there had been no author 
worth naming, there were now such authors 
as David Hume; Lord Kames; the histo- 
rian Robertson, who bad given to the world 
the first of his works; Tytler, who had criti- 
cized him and Hume; Dr. Hugh Blair ; and 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, Connected more im- 
mediately with Glasgow were Adam Smith 
and the metaphysician Reid; while already 
in Aberdeen, which Reid had just left, there 
was the promise of a poet in Beattie, In 
the rural parish of Athelstaneford, in East 
Lothian, the Rev. Robert Blair had written 
his “Grave,” published in 1743; and, ns if 
that parish had been especially bewitched by 
the muse, Blair’s immediate successor in tbe 
living, the Rev. John Home, had there writ- 
ten the tragedy of “Douglas.” In short, 
there was now a cluster of northern lights 
in the island, distinct from that grouped 
round Johnson in the south; and, though 
Smollett belonged to the latter cluster, it is 
necessary to remember that he did so acci- 
dentally as a Scot who had started from his 
sphere. , 

Seen even amid so many contemporaries, 
Smollett is personally interesting. His life 
had been one of struggle and adventure be- 
yond what fell to. the share of most men; 
and, on the whole,.he had gone through it 
manfully. One: could. not, indeed, describe 
him as a man-of high.moral nature, or even 
of the nicest: moral'sense. There is nothing 
in him of Jolinson’s stateliness ; we are not 
drawn to him with that fondness with which 
we always think of Goldsmith ; and we miss 
in: him the frank English heartiness which 
attracts us in Harry Fielding. Few men, 
with anything of his power of work, seem to 
have been so habitually irritable. He was 
always quarrelling- with somebody, and al- 
ways proclaiming his wrongs. He was a 
more querulous Swift, with. less. of ferocity, 
and professing about the: same estimate of 





human nature. “TI really believe,” he writes 
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to Moore, “ that mankind every day grow 
more and more malicious.” Yet} with all 
this, there was much in him that was like- 
able. His misanthropy was, in a great 
measure, the effect of ill-health, What 
would have been weakness in his complaints 
of ill-usage was saved from that character 
by the pugnacity with which he returned the 
supposed insults; and no one who knew him 
doubted his generosity. ‘The battle over,” 
says Mr. Thackeray, “ he could do justice to 
the enemy with whom he had been so fierce- 
ly engaged, and give a not unfriendly grasp 
to the hand that had mauled him. You see 
somehow that he is a gentleman through all 
his battling and struggling, his poverty, his 
hard-fought successes, and his defeats.” The 
same critic sees a symbol of his life in “ the 
shattered oak-tree with green leaves spring- 
ing from it,” which is the family crest of the 
Smolletts. Moore’s picture of him from 
actual knowledge is equally pleasing. In 
person, according to this friend, he was 
“stout and well-proportioned, his counte- 
nance engaging,” but with an air “ that 
seemed to indicate that he was not uncon- 
scious of his own powers.” He was “ of a 
disposition so humane and generous, that he 


was ever ready to serve the unfortunate ;” 
and “ though few could penetrate with more 
acuteness into character, yet none was more 
apt to overlook misconduct attended with 
misfortune.” He had “no suppleness in his 
conduct,” and “ for himself,” says Moore, “he 
never made an application to any great man 


in his life.” “His passions were easily 
moved, and too impetuous when roused ; he 
could not conceal his contempt of folly, his de- 
testation of fraud, nor refrain from proclaiming 
his indignation against every instance of op- 
pression.” Altogether, that is, he was a 
proud, irrascible, mettlesome, and kindly 
Scot! 

The literary estimate of Smollett corre- 
sponds with the estimate we have of the 
man. As a critic and political writer he had 
many equals and some superiors; as a poet | 
he had done barely enough to put his name | 
on the list; as a comic dramatist he was nei- 
ther a Foote nor a Murphy; as a metrical | 
satirist he was not a Churchill; as a histo- | 
rian he was certainly not a Hume; but when | 
we add what he was in all these departments | 
to. what he was as a novelist, the total im- ! 
pression is very ‘considerable. Taken only ! 
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as a novelist, he had made good his right to 
be mentioned in literary history along with 
Richardson and Fielding. Of these two it 
was witht Fielding that he had most in 
common, though far inferior to the author of 
“Tom Jones,” and in many respects very 
dissimilar also. Fielding had the characters 
he meant to introduce well in view from the 
first; he arranged all with consummate art, 
so as to bring them into one well-conceived 
history; he elaborated each character with 
care; and though he had a fine vein of sat- 
ire or humor, he aimed at classic harmony in 
the combination. Smollett, on the other 
hand, seemed to start with only one or two 
characters, and with a vague idea of the di- 
rection in which he was to lead them; other 
characters suggested themselves as he went 
on; these encounter comic mishaps, or pass 
through situations, in the description of which 
the author drags in his reminiscences in the 
lump; the object seems to be to multiply 
these situations as much as possible ; and it 
is only after there has been enough of tray- 
elling to and fro, that the characters, or a 
residue of them, are brought together to 
wind up the narrative and see the hero and 
heroine married. His notion of a story 
was rather that of the traveller than the his- 
torian ; his chief characters are kept on the 
move through a succession of places, each 
full of things to be seen and of odd physi- 
ognomies to be quizzed. 

The superiority, as regards literary art, is, 
therefore, indubitably Fielding’s. His, as 
Mr. Thackeray says, is the “ greater hand,” 
the hand at once of more vigorous sinew and 
of finer tact and cunning. In style, too, 
Fielding is the more classical, clear, and 
finished. Smollett writes on rapidly and 
carelessly, with a rough, robust, and rather 
hard fluency. There are passages, never- 
theless, in Smollett which for rhetorical 
strength excel any thing in Fielding: and 
there is a stronger constitutional tendency in 
Smollett to the sombre, the grand, and the 
poetical. 

As regards the matter of his stories, we 
find such a bustle of coarse life, such swear- 
ing and rioting and squalor, and above all, 
such incessant thumping and fighting and 
breaking each other’s heads and_ kicking 
each other’s shins as could never have taken 
place in any conceivable community or un- 
der any system of police, unless the human 
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skeleton had been of much harder construc- 
tion than it is at present. But as life wears 
an aspect not altogether dissimilar in the 
works of Fielding, we begin to be‘aware that 
something of the sort must have gone on a 
century ago, and to see that to some extent 
Smollett may be considered as describing 
“life and manners.” Here we have a des- 
cription of a carrier’s waggon and its pas- 
sengers on a journey ; here of a country inn ; 
here of a London ordinary; here of a Pari- 
sian gambling-house ; here of a company of 
wits; here of a Parliamentary election ; 
here of the gun-room or deck of a ship; and 
so on through prisons, lunatic asylums, gov- 
ernment boards, and every possible aggrega- 
tion of human beings. Smollett’s spirit in 
the course of these social descriptions is gen- 
erally that of a satirist ; sometimes, however, 
as in his description of abuses in the naval 
service, he writes with the zeal of a reformer. 
Frequently he is the pure humorist, having 
no satirical purpose at all, but revelling in 
his taste for comic fancies. Of this kind are 
the famous description of the Feast of the 
Ancients in “ Peregrine Pickle,” Pallet’s ago- 
nies in the Bastile in the same novel, Pallet’s 
horror on eating a rabbit and being told 
that it is a cat, and the description of the 
two old sailors, tacking across the fields to 
church on horseback. 

It is, however, by his characters, as such, 
that a novelist lives, and here, too, Smollett 
has accomplished not a little. The most 
graphic and original are certainly the sea- 
characters, Bowling, Trunnion, Hatchway, 
and Pipes; after whom in point of merit may 
be reckoned Morgan, who is half a seaman 
too, and Strap the faithful barber. “I think 
Uncle Howling in Roderick Random,” says 
Mr. Thackeray, “is as good a character as 
Squire Western himself, and Mr. Morgan, 
the Welsh apothecary, is as a pleasant as Dr. 
Caius.” This is high praise; but, for our 
part, it is not to “ Roderick Random” but to 





“Peregrine Pickle” that we would go for the 
best specimen of Smollett’s genius, The | 
matter of the latter novel seems to us on the | 
Whole superior to that of the other; and 
Trunnion as a character is at least equal to! 
Bowling. The description of the old Com- | 
modore’s death is one of the finest things in | 
Smollett. 


“About four o’clock in the morning our | 


hero arrived at the garrison, where he found | 
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his generous uncle in extremity, supported in 
hed by Julia on one side and Lieutenant 
Hatchway on the other, whilst Mr. Jolter 
administered spiritual consolation to his soul, 
and between whiles. comforted Mrs. Trun- 
nion, who, with her maid, sat by the fire, 
weeping with great decorum; the physician 
having just taken the last fee and retired after 
pronouncing the fatal prognostic. 

“Though the Commodore’s speech was 
interrupted by a violent hiccup, he still re- 
tained the use of his senses; and when Pere- 
grine approached, stretched out his hand 
with manifest signs of satisfaction. The 
young gentleman, whose heart overflowed 
with gratitude and affection, could not behold 
such a spectacle unmoved, . . . so that the 
Commodore, perceiving his disorder, made a 
last effort of strength, and consoled him in 
these words:—‘Swab the spray from your 
bowsprit, my good lad, and coil up your 
spirits. You must not let the toplifts of your 
heart give way because you see me ready to 
go down at these years. Many a better man 
has foundered before he has made half my 
way; thof I trust, by the mercy of God, I 
shall be sure in port in a most blessed rid- 
ing; for my good friend Jolter hath over- 
hauled the journal of my sins, and by the ob- 
servation he hath taken of the state of my 
soul, I hope I shall happily conclude my 
voyage and be brought up in the latitude of 
heaven. Here has been a doctor that wanted 
to stow me chock full of physic; but, when a 
man’s hour is come, what signifies his taking 
his departure with a ’pothecary’s shop in his 
hold. These fellows come alongside of dying 
men, like the messengers of the Admiralty 
with sailing orders; but I told him as how I 
could slip my cable without his direction or 
assistance, and so he hauled off in dudgeon. 
This cursed hiccup makes such a ripple in 
the current of my speech that mayhap you 
don’t understand what I say. Now, while 
the sucker of my wind-pump will. go, I would 
willingly mention a few things which I hope 
you will set down in the logbook of your re- 
membrance, when I am stiff, d’ye see. There's 
your aunt sitting whimpering by the fire; I 
desire you will keep her tight, warm, and 
easy, in her old age; she’s an-honest heart in 
her own way, and, thof she goes a little crank 


}and hamorsome by being often overstowed 


with Nantz and religion, she has been a faith- 
ful shipmate to me. Jack Hatchway, you 
know the trim of her as well as e’er a man in 
England, and I believe she has a kindness for 
you, whereby, if you two grapple in the way 
of matrimony, when I am gone, 1 do suppose 
that my ps for love of me, Will allow 
you to live in-the garrison all the days of 
your life... I neta not talk of Pipes, be- 
cause I know you'll do for him without any 
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recommendation; the fellow has sailed with 
me in many a hard gale, and I'll warrant him 
as stout a seaman as ever sat face to the 
weather. But I hope you'll take care of the 
rest of my crew, and not disrate them, after 
I am dead, in favor of new followers. As for 
that young woman, Ned Gauntlet’s daughter, 
I’m informed as how she’s an excellent wench 
and has a respect for you; whereby, if you 
run her on board in an unlawful way, I leave 
my curse upon you and trust you will never 
prosper in the voyage of life... . Shun 
going to law, as you would shun the devil; 
and look upon all attorneys as devouring 
sharks or ravenous fish of prey. As soon as 
the breath is out of my body, let minute guns 
be fired, till I am safe underground. I would 
also be buried in the red jacket I had on 
when I boarded and took the “ Renummy.” 
Let my pistols, cutlass, and pocket compass, 
be laid in the coffin along with me. Let me 
be carried to the grave by my own men, 
rigged in the black caps and white shirts 
which my barge’s crew were wont to wear; 
and they must keep a good look out that 
none of your pilfering rascallions may come 
and heave me up again, for the lucre of what 
they can get, until the carcass is belayed by a 
tombstone. As for the motto, or what you 
eall it, I leave that to you and Mr. Jolter, 
who are scholars; but I do desire that it may 
not be engraved in the Greek or Latin lingos, 
and much less in the French, which I abom- 
inate, but in plain English, that, when the 
angel comes to pipe all hands at the great 
day, he may know that I am a British man, 
and speak to me in my mother-tongue. And 
now I have no more to say, but God in heaven 
have mercy upon my soul, and send you all 
fair weather wheresoever you are bound.’.... 

“His last moments, however, were not so 
near as they imagined. He began to doze, 
and enjoyed small intervals of ease till next 
day in the afternoon; during which remis- 
sions, he was heard to pour forth many pious 
eee, expressing his hope that, for all 
the heavy eargo of his sins, he should be able 
to surmount the puttock-shrouds of despair, 
and get aloft to the cross-trees of God’s good 
favor. At last his voice sank so low as not to 
be distinguished; and, having lain about an 
hour, almost without any perceptible signs of 
life, he gave up the ghost with a groan.” 


It is but proper to add the epitaph pre- 
pared in accordanee with the old Commo- 
dore’s request :— 


“ Here lies, foundered in a fathom and a 
half, the shell of Hawser Trunnion, Esq., 
formerly commander of a squadron in his 
Majesty’s service, who broached to at 5 P.M., 
Oct, x., in the year of his age threescore 
and nineteen. He kept his guns always 
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loaded, and his tackle ready manned, and 
never showed his poop to the enemy, except 
when he took her in tow; but, his shot be- 
ing expended, his match burnt out, and his 
upper works decayed, he was sunk by Death’s 
superior weight of metal. Nevertheless, he 
will be weighed again at the Great Day, his 
rigging refitted, and his timbers repaired, 
and, with one broadside, make his adversary 
strike in his turn.” 


Had Smollett died at Nice in 1764 or 
1765, as some of his friends had anticipated, 
he would still have been remembered, in 
virtue of such passages, among our greater 
writers. “ Roderick Random,” according to 
the general taste, “ Peregrine Pickle,” ac- 
cording to ours, would then have been his 
masterpiece. 

But Smollett was to live six years longer, 
and was to give to the world three additional 
books. He returned to England, as has 
been stated, in June, 1765; and in 1766 he 
published, as the fruit of his absence, two 
octavo volumes, entitled, “Travels through 
France and Italy, containing Observations 
on Character, Customs, Religion, Govern- 
ment, Police, Commerce, Arts and Antiqui- 
ties; with a particular description of the 
Town, Territory, and Climate of Nice; to 
which is added a Register of the Weather, 
kept during a residence of eighteen months 
in that city.” This is really one of Smol- 
lett’s best works; more readable, as we 
think, and better worth reading, than his 
minor novels. It is written in the form of 
letters sent home from Boulogne, Paris, 
Lyons, Montpellier, Nice, &c., to a friend in 
England. It is as substantial a book of 
travels of that day as we have seen; and 
there is more evidence of medical and other 
learning in it than in any other of Smollett’s 
works. It is too «'early, however, the book 
of an invalid. Wawerever he goes, the au- 
thor, as a Briton, found food for his con- 
tempt in foreign manners and institutions ; 
but his condition as an invalid rendered him 
susceptible of a thousand additional chagrins 
and inconveniences. The state of the 
weather, the quality of the cookery, the condi- 
tion of the beds and remote inns, the conduct 
of landlords and postilions, are all registered 
with a minuteness which suggests that Dr. 
Smollett must have been a very testy tour- 
ist. Once or twice he is on the point of 
knocking a landlord down, and several times 
he causes a mob at the doors of an inn by 
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his violence. Even the beauties of foreign 
nature and art are seen through a medium 
of spleen; and though he admires and 
praises many things, it is generally where 
admiration and praise might be least ex- 
pected. Sterne, whose “ Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” published in 1768, seems to have been 
intended as a satirical contrast to Smollett’s 
« Travels,” makes an express allusion to him 
as a traveller of a peculiar genus. “The 
learned’ Smelfungus,” he says, “ travelled 
from Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Rome, 
and so on; but he set out with the spleen 
and the jaundice, and every object he passed 
by was decolored and distorted. He 
thought he wrote an account of them, but 
it was nothing but an account of his misera- 
ble feelings. I met Smelfungus in the 
grand portico of the Pantheon; he was just 
coming out of it. ‘It is nothing but a huge 
cockpit,’ said he. I popped upon Smelfun- 
gus again at Turin, in his return home, 
with a sad tale of sorrowful adventures he 
had to tell, wherein he spoke of ‘ moving 
accidents by flood and field, and of the 
cannibals which each other eat—the An- 
thropophagi. He had been flayed alive, and 
bedevilled, and worse used than St. Bartho- 
lomew at every stage he had come at. ‘T’ll 
tell it,’ said Smelfungus, ‘to the world.’ 
‘You had better tell it,’ said I, ‘to your 
physician.’” As Sterne’s visit to Italy was 
made in 1764, when Smollett was also there, 
this may be the record of an actual meeting 
of the two novelists. 

Poor Smelfungus had been consulting 
physicians. One of the most interesting 
biographical passages in his “Travels” is 
that in which he tells a characteristic story 
of his adventure with a physician at Mont- 
pellier. This physician had immense local 
celebrity; but Smollett suspected him to 
be nothing better than a quack. To put 
the matter to the test, he consulted him by 
letter, sending him a detailed statement in 
Latin of his case, and accompanying the 
statement with a handsome fee. “Cough, 
never unaccompanied by fever, anxiety, and 
difficulty of breathing,” is one of the sen- 
tences of this long catalogue of his symp- 
toms. “A slight increase of coldness or 
dampness in the air,” he proceeds, “ the 
putting on of a disused garment, the least 
excess of exercise, walking, riding, or shak- 
ing in any vebicie, all bring on new evils. 
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The nervous system extremely irritable,” 
&e. And again, farther on, by way of his- 
tory of his illness, “ Some years ago, youth- 
ful exercises being suddenly left off, the 
patient lapsed into a sedentary life. His 
mind being turned to rather hard studie:, 
his fibres were gradually relaxed. By the 
bending of the body in writing and reading 
a malady seized the chest. A scorbutic 
affection aided the onset of the disease. 
The first attack was too much neglected. 
Delay did not mend matters. The stomach 
refused fitting remedies. The difficulty of 
breathing increasing, bleeding was tried in 
vain. The pulse became weaker, the breathing 
more difficult ; all got worse.” After further 
details, there is this passage. “ Last spring 
a terrible misfortune brought on dreadful 
mental agony; the patient was convulsed in 
body and mind. After leaving his country, 
grief, anxiety, indignation, and savage reco.- 
lections followed him.” Poor Smelfungus ! 
Luckily, or unluckily, however, for the 
French physician, he did not understand one 
word of the Latin document, a portion of 
which we have thus translated. He sent 
Smollett an opinion and prescription in 
French, which clearly proved his ignorance. 
Smollett replied in French, politely insinuat- 
ing that the physician was an ass and a 
quack, and so the affair ended. 

On the whole, however, the southern cli- 
mate and the excitement of travelling had 
done Smollett good; and when he returned, 
in June, 1765, he considered his health as 
nearly re-established. A few months in 
London undeceived him; his consumptive 
symptoms returned, with the aggravation of 
rheumatism and an ugly sore in the arm; 
and, after the publication of his “ Trave.s,” 
he resolved on a summer journey to Scot- 
land by way of change. He reached Edin- 
burgh in June, 1766, and spent a week or 
two as pleasantly as the state of his health 
would permit him in the society of that place, 
receiving due attention from Hume, Home, 
Robertson, Adam Smith, Dr. Blair, and Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk, as well as from Cullen, 
the two Monros, and others of the magnates 
of the Edinburgh medical school. The 
house in which he resided is still pointed 
out in Edinbur:rh. It was in St. John-street, 
then a new and somewhat aristocratic street, 
going out of the Canongate. His sister, 
Mrs. Telfer, a widow in easy circumstances, 
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and with grown up sons and daughters, had 
a‘ flat” in this street; and it was with her 
that Smollett resided. His mother was 
living with her daughter at the time; and as 
Smollett had his wife with him, they formed 
quite a family party. Mr. Robert Chambers, 
in preparing his “ Traditions cf Edinburgh,” 
was able to collect authentic reminiscences 
of this visit of Smollett, and of the members 
of the household. Mrs. Telfer was remem- 
bered as a “somewhat stern-looking speci- 
men of her sex, with a high cast of features, 
but in reality a good-natured woman, ex- 
tremely shrewd and intelligent,” and with an 
inordinate passion for whist. Smollett him- 
self was recollected as “dressed in black 
clothes, tall, and extremely handsome, quite 
unlike the portraits at the front of his works, 
all of which were disclaimed by his relations.” 
His wife was described as rather pretty, 
“with a dark complexion,” but with no great 
reputation for sense—out of her element 
perhaps among her Scotch relatives. The 
tradition also was, that Smollett’s daughter, 
had she lived, was to have married her 
cousin Major Telfer, then a sprightly young 
fellow, and a great favorite with his uncle. 
When Smollett and his wife left Edinburgh 
for Glasgow, Major Telfer and his’ mother 
accompanied them. At Glasgow they stayed 
with Dr. Moore, now a married man, and 
with several children, one of whom, then a 
boy of five years of age, was the future Gen- 
eral Sir John Moore. It is pleasant to think 
that the author of “ Roderick Random ” must 
have patted the head of the future hero of 
Corunna. He was so ill while in Glasgow, 
however, that he could not see“many of his 
old friends. When a little better, he and his 
party continued their journey as far as the 
Vale of Leven, and spent some time at Cam- 
eron, the new mansion of his cousin Com- 
missary Smollett, on the banks of Lochlo- 
mond. Here, as he looked for the last time 
on the scenes of his boyhood, something of 
his old spirit returned; and, with the beau- 
tiful lake which he loved so well at his feet, 
the Leven, along which he had so often 
strayed, flowing clear as ever over its pebbly 
bed, the Highland hills looming around in 
the same sky of alternate mist and blue, and 
the mingled sounds of Scotch and Gaelic in 
his ears from homely native voices, it was as 
if he had never left this sequestered spot, or 





as if all the intervening years of pain and 
toil had been a mere waking dream. 

Returning from Scotland in August, 1796, 
the invalid went to spend the winter at Bath. 
He suffered a serious relapse; the sore in 
his arm assumed a dangerous appearance, 
and for a time it was supposed that he could 
not recover. To his own surprise, however, 
and that of all about him, he rallied sud- 
denly. “ My cure,’’ he writes to Moore, ‘is 
looked upon as something supernatural; 
and I must own that I find myself now 
better in health and spirits than I have been 
at any time these seven years. Had I been 
as well in summer, I should have exquisitely 
enjoyed my expedition to Scotland. Be- 
tween friends, I am now convinced that my 
brain was in some measure affected, for I 
hada kind of coma vigil upon me from 
April to November without intermission.” 
Although Smollett attributed his cure toa 
course of Treatment which he had himself 
proposed to his physicians, he seems to have 
retained a high idea of the efficacy of the 
Bath waters. As has been already men- 
tioned, however, he was something of a hy- 
dropathist in his medical views; and he 
appears to have fancied that, had the Bath 
waters been the simple natural element, 
their efficacy would have been quite as great. 
His views respecting the virtues of cold 
water included its internal as well as exter- 
nal use, and the author of “ Rodérick Ran- 
dom ” was theoretically a teetotaller. “The 
longer I live,” he says in one of his letters 
from abroad, “ the more I am convinced that 
wine and all fermented liquors are pernicious 
to the human constitution. and that for the 
preservation of health and exhilaration of 
spirits there is no beverage comparable to 
simple water.” 

Smollett did not carry his theory into 
rigid practice. Almost the only thing we 
know of him for the three years between 
1767 and 1770 is, that during those parts of 
the year when he was able to be in London, 
he resumed his old Sunday dinners at Chel- 
sea, and we have his own certificate that his 
hospitality was generous : 

“ He carried me to dine with S——, whom 
you and I have long known by his writings. 
He lives in the skirts of the town, and every 
Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate 
brothers of the quill, whom he treats with 
beef, pudding, at potatoes, port, punch, and 
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Calvert's entire butt-beer. He has fixed 
upon the first day of the week for the exer- 
cise of his hospitality, because some of his 
guests could not enjoy it on any other, for 
reasons that I need not explain. I was civ- 
illy received, in a plain, yet decent habita- 
tion, which ue backwards into a very 
pleasant garden, kept in excellent order; 
and, indeed, I saw none of the outward signs 
of authorship either in the house or the land- 
lord, who is one of those few writers of the 
age that stand upon their own foundation, 
without patronage and above dependence. 
At two in the afternoon I found myself one 
of ten messmates seated at table, and I 
uestion if the whole kingdom could pro- 
) such another assemblage of originals. 
(Here follows a rather questionable descrip- 
tion of the appearance and talk of the said 
‘originals,’ some of them Scotch, some Irish, 
some English, with one Piedmontese among 
them, all literary men, ‘who had at, different 
times labored in the service of their land- 
lord, but had now set up for themselves in 
various departments.’] After dinner we ad- 
journed intd the garden, where I observed 
Mr. S——, gave a short separate audience 
to every individual in a small, remote, filbert 
walk, whence most of them dropped off one 
after another without farther ceremony ; but 
they were replaced by fresh recruits of the 
same clan, who came to make an afternoon’s 
visit.” 

This description, which occurs in the last 
book that Smollett wrote, was evidently 
written with the deliberate purpose of leav- 
ing a portrait of himself in his relations to 
certain of his meaner literary contempora- 
ries. When he wrote it, he was once more 
sick of the world, and cared little whom he 
hit. 

Whatever’ money Smollett may have 
saved, the stock must have now been waning. 
It can hardly, however, have been in the spirit 
of money-making that he wrote his next work, 
“The History and Adventures of an Atom.” 
This work, which was published in 1769, is 
never read now, and probably seldom was 
read when it was new. It is akind of Rab- 
elaisian satire on the whole history of public 
affairs in Britain from the year 1754 to the 
close of the Chatham or second Pitt minis- 
try in October, 1768. The satire is in the 
form of an apologue. The ultimate atoms 
of matter being indestructible, one Atom, 
which had existed for ages in the empire of 
Japan, comes at last by a series of adven- 
tures, to be lodged in the brain of “ Nathan- 
iel Peacock, of the parish of St. Giles, hab- 
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erdasher and author,” to whom it reveals all 
its recollections of Japanese history. These 
Peacock writes down from dictation, and 
hence the book. Japan is, of course, Brit- 
ain; and, in carrying out the clumsy concep- 
tion, all the political personages of Britain 
during the period embraced in the satire, as 
well as foreign potentates related to Britain 
during that period, are introduced under im- 
aginary Japanese names. George II., the 
Prince of Wales, George III., the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Newcastle, Pitt, 
Lord Mansfield, the Earl of Bute, the French 
king, Frederic the Great of Prussia, Jack 
Wilkes, and a score or so of others, come in 
duly; and a key to the names would have 
to be prefixed to the book to make it intel- 
ligible to modern readers. The purport of 
the book is that all these personages had 
been knaves or blockheads, that the British 
people was “a blatant beast,” and only had 
its deserts in being ruled by such a pack; 
that all that had been ruled in Britain for 
fourteen years was matter of laughter to 
the gods; that Whiggism and Toryism were 
both alike nonsense; and that, in fact, hu- 
manity in general was a bungle, the sky 


‘black, the sun a flaming hypocrite, and the 


moon green cheese. There are powerful 
passages in it, however, comparable for coarse 
wildness of fancy to some in Rabelais, and 
biographically the book is interesting, as 
Smollett’s ‘philosophical retrospect of the 
History which he had already penned as a 
narrator, and helped in as a_party-writer. 
There are no symptoms in the book of fee- 
bler powers, but there are symptoms of some- 
thing like igsanity. 

Smollett in truth was slowly dying, and, in 
his progress to death, he had reached a state 
of mind in which he thought he had no terms 
to keep with Pitt, or Bute, or George IIL., or 
‘the blatant beast,” or even his own past 
life and conduct. One little favor he might 
have looked for from the Grafton ministry, 
then in office. It was decided that he should 
again go to Italy, and his friends thought 
that it might be a graceful thing in Govern- 
ment to make this arrangement easier for 
him by appointing him British consul at 
Nice, Leghorn, or Naples. No such favor 
could be obtained for the author of the 
“ Adventures of an Atom,” and early in 
1770 Smollett set out again as a private 
British invalid, and took up his residence at 
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Monte Novo, near Leghorn. Letters sent 
over by him to English friends in the course 
of that and the following year exhibit him 
as in a state of extreme debility, and as 
knowing that he must die in the place 
where he was. In one letter, in which he 
wishes his correspondent “ every comfort and 
consolation that this rascally age affords,” he 
shows his continued interest in home-affairs 
by asking whether Junius, then at the height 
of his mysterious celebrity, is not supposed 
to be Burke. On the whole, however, he 
had withdrawn himself as much as possible 
from any interest in current British politics 
beyond that which a British invalid in Italy 
might feel in glancing at a 1fewspaper when 
it came in his way; and what intervals of 
ease the kindly climate of Italy afforded him, 
in the course of his gradual decline, were 
spent in the composition of a novel, in which he 
seems to have taken more pleasure than in any 
of its predecessors. This was “The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker,” the manuscript of 
which was sent over to London and published 
there in three small volumes towards the 
middle of 1771. Critical notices of this 


work appeared but slowly ; and before many 


of them could have reached him, the author 
was past all feeling of their influence. The 
stage of pain had been succeeded by one of 
languishing weakness; and on the 2Ist of 
October, 1771, he died at his house near 
Leghorn. He had just reached the fifty-first 
year of his age. 

The estimate that had been formed of 
Smollett’s genius in his lifetime was neces- 
sarily enhanced after his death, as the public 
became aware of the merits of the work 
which they had been so slow to read. 
“ Humphrey Clinker,” says Mr. Thackeray, 
“is, I do believe, the most laughable story 
that has ever been written since the goodly 
art of novel-writing began.” * This verdict 
is in accordance with the general opinion, 
and it may be added that not only is the 
humor of the book finer and clearer than in 
any of Smollett’s former novels, but the style 
8 also more mellow, and the whole concep- 
tion deeper and happier. There is a harsher 
power in some parts of “ Peregrine Pickle ; ” 
but, if any one of Smollett’s novels is entitled 
to a permanent place among the English 


* Smollett, however, has now been surpassed in 
richness of humor by Mr. Dickens, who in this 
particular has never had an equal. 
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classics, it is “ Humphry Clinker.” Coming 
after the “ Adventures of an Atom,” it is a 
biographical curiosity; and we can only 
account for the more genial spirit which it 
shows as compared with that savage per- 
formance, by supposing that, in the quiet of 
his Italian retirement, the author had re- 
gained something of serenity and resignation. 
Looking back, in this state of comparative 
composure, on the preceding three or four 
years of his life, we can conceive him dwell- 
ing with a melancholy self-irony on their 
various reminiscences, and resolving then to 
cast them into the shape of a novel. In 
Matthew Bramble, the tetchy yet benevolent 
old invalid, travelling about for the recovery 
of his health, he figures himself; in Jerry 
Melford, Bramble’s sprightly nephew, there 
is something of his own nephew, Major 
Telfer ; in Lydia Melford, the niece, it was 
thought there was some recollection of his 
lost daughter ; Tabitha Bramble, the house- 
keeping sister, and Winifred Jenkins, the 
maid, were possibly also in part copies from 
originals ; and what more easy than to lead 
this family group, with a lover for Lydia in 
the background, on a tour through Bath and 
London to Scotland, picking up new char- 
acters by the way, such as Clinker himself 
and the Scotch lieutenant Lismahago? In 
carrying out this scheme, Smollett had more 
than the usual pleasure which an author 
feels in a story of his own making. An 
exile on the Italian coast, he repeated in 
imagination, as he wrote, his recent visit to 
his native land; fancied himself walking 
once more, in the person of Matthew Bramble, 
in the High Street of Edinburgh ; posting 
thence with Jerry to Glasgow, and there 
shaking hands with Moore and his other 
Glasgow acquaintances; and finally, as the 
goal of his ideal journey, domiciled again in 
his cousin’s house, amid the oak-woods of 
Cameron, in the heart of scenery to him the 
loveliest in the world. ‘The Scotticism of 
“ Humphry Clinker” is unmistakeable. The 
best parts of the book are unquestionably 
those deseribing the Scotch portion of the 
tour, and these are written with an accuracy 
as to places, persons, and names, which 
shows that it was Smollett’s intention in the 
book to enlighten English ignorance as to 
the state of the northern part of the island, 
and beat down by facts as well as laugh 
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down by jests the international rancor still 
prevailing. How patriotically, for example, 
he speaks of Edinburgh as a “hot-bed of 
genius,” enumerating eminent contemporary 
names in proof of the representation; and 
with what satisfaction, in passing through 
Glasgow, he introduces Glassford, the great 
merchant, as a proof of the enterprise of the 
place, and his old master, Dr. Gordon, as a 
proof of its public spirit! With what care, 
too, is the character of Lismahago drawn, as 
a type at once of the good and the bad, the 
excellent and the absurd, in the Scottish 
national temper. Scott’s Dugald Dalgetty is 
not a better character than Smollett’s Lis- 
mahago. 

It was after Smollett’s death also that it 
began to be seen how much he had in him 
potentially of the higher faculty of the poet. 
He had published a metrical tragedy and 
two metrical satires in his lifetime, besides 
one or two scraps of verse in the course of 
his novels; but it was only after his death 
that these scraps of verse, with others which 
he had left in manuscript, were collected 
and read together as “ Smollett’s Poems.” 
It was then found that, in lyrical poetry 
especially, Smollett might have been some- 
thing in his day, even with Gray for his rival. 
His “Ode to Independence” alone would 
show that there was the spirit of poet in 
him: ' 
“Thy spirit, Independence! let me share, 

rd of the lion-heart and eagle-eye ; 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the 
sky.” 

And in the same Ode there is this power- 
ful strophe : 

“In Fortune’s car behold that minion ride, 
With either India’s glittering spoils op- 
press’d ; 

So moves the sumpter-mule in harness’d 

pride 
That bears the treasure which he cannot 
taste. 

For him let venal bards disgrace the bay, 

And hireling minstrels wake the tinkling 
string ; 

Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure lay, 
And jingling bells fantastic Folly ring ; 
Disquiet, doubt, and dread shall intervene, 
And Nature, still to all her feelings just, 





In vengeance hang a damp on every scene 
Shook from ~ baleful mrs 4 of Dis- 
gust.” 

If in Smollett’s novels there is sometimes 
an anticipation of Scott, such lines as these 
seem also like an anticipation of Burns. 

Three years after Smollett’s death a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
cousin, Commissary Smollet, of Bonhill, on 
the banks of the Leven, and close to the old 
house of Dalquhurn in which he was born, 
The monument still stands, a tall Tuscan 
column, attracting the eye of tourists on 
their way between. the Clyde and Loch 
Lomond, and informing them that the 
ground they are travelling over is the land 
of Smollett. The inscription on the monu- 
ment, which is in Latin, was furnished in 
part by Johnson when he visited Commissary 
Smollett with Boswell in 1774 on his way to 
the Hebrides. Two years afterwards the 
Commissary died. Had Smollett been alive, 
he would then, as next male heir, have come 
into possession of the Bonhill estate, valued 
at above £1000 a-year. As it was, the prop- 
erty came to his s‘sier, Mrs. Telfer, who 
thereupon resumed her maiden name of 
Smollett. It was during her possession of 
Bonhill (1776-1789) that. bleaching-works 
and printing-works were first established on 
the banks of the Leven, breaking up the 
pastoral solitude of the vale, but greatly im- 
proving the rental; and a village having 
been founded by her for the accommodation 
of the workpeople it was called Renton, after 
her future daughter-in-law, Miss Renton, 
who, it appears, was the identical “ Miss 

” mentioned in “ Humphry Clinker ” 
as one of the belles of Edinburgh, by whose 
charms Jerry Melford was smitten. It is not 
pleasant to have to add that Smollett’s 
widow seems to have been neglected by her 
Scotch relatives. She continued to live in 
Leghorn, where she erected a plain monu- 
ment over her husband’s grave, with an in- 
scription furnished her for the purpose by 
Armstrong. In March, 1784, some theatrical 
performances were got up for her benefit in 
Edinburgh, and the proceeds, to the amount 
of £300, were sent over to her at Leghorn. 
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CHAPTER 1.—ACQUAINTANCE. 


“Dorrie!” I heard the vicar say. 
“ Yes, pa.” 


“T am sure your dear mother would never 


have liked that shape. She always laughed | 


at Hendrik’s, and it is just like his.” 

“Indeed, dear, she would not,” joined in 
another voice. 

Ned Garland shook on my arm percepti- 
bly as he heard it, yet it came from lips 
which he had never seen. Preditus Jones 
of Trinity contends, that those souls whom 
God has made for one another recognize 
their affinity the moment their eyes meet. 
I believe, from my heart, and by the dearest 
of instances, my Platonical friend is right. 
Is this sweet and solemn consciousness awak- 
ened by indications of voice also? When 
two chords are tuned alike, sound one, and 
the other sounds, a sympathetic and intangi- 
ble artery binds each to each. 

“ Indeed, dear, she would not,” said Ellen. 

“ T seem to know that voice,” said Ned. 

We came round to the other side of the 


tall laurels which intercepted our sight of 


the speakers. Tlrere stood Henderson, with 
his two daughters, contemplating a summer- 
house on which the carpenters were at work. 
He had an arm around each—around the 
shoulders of tall Ellen, around the waist of 
short Dottie. The maidens were leaning 
their whole weight on him, one from one 
side, one from the other. If a sculptor had 
carved them so, any one would have said the 
group was art; each seemed to balance the 
overdue pressure of the other, and so buoy 
_him up between them. And, supposing the 
“\artist’s works to be in fashion, the critic 
“would have found some fine import in this 
arrangement, perhaps as follows :—Here is 
the true position of woman expressed in the 
dumb eloquence of stone: by leaning upon 
us.she supports us. And so she does. But 
let my male friend make a resting-post of me, 
he brings both of us to the ground. However, 
my own thought was not of art, nor of morals, 
but of kin. I could not but think, that, of all 
the compensations God provides in life, pure 
and loving daughters for a widower are 
amongst the most blessed. 
Dottie glanced at the summer-house for 
awhile, and then at her father and sister, 








with a countenance candid with peace and 
love. Ellen seemed to be looking steadily 
into nowhere. Her eyes were full and 
rounded, with a lost and wandering expres- 
sion ; the lids appeared to have gone up be- 
hind the deep shadows of the brows. [| 
knew, by memory of the speeches with 
which I have heard her rouse herself out of 
such looks, that she was steadily gazing with 
the eyes of her soul into the face of her 
mother in heaven. Suddenly she started, 
and said, 

“No; she would not.” 

“Then, we will have it altered, lambs,” 
said their father. 

They were too deeply engaged to perceive 
us. Dottie lifted her father’s fingers to her 
mouth, pinched them with a love pinch, and 
kissed them. 

Ned turned his face to me. The look 
had a question in it, which not only asked 
something, but showed the very matter that 
it asked. 

I answered him accordingly: “ You were 
about to say, Is that a reason? Can the 
dead want summer-houses? Will it do her 
any good to alter the door or roof?” 

“That was just my thought,” said he. 

“Tn that sentence of Henderson,” I went 
on, “you have the very spirit of the daily 
life of this family. They are bound insepar- 
ably by their common love to the dear one 
passed ifito heaven. For them,’she really 
lives, a wife still, a mother still. For them, 
the communion of saints is a matter of 
hourly faith: they could as soon doubt the 
shining of the sun. Henderson is a widower 
indeed. He feels that he has entered into a 
sacramental relationship, an eternal one, in 
wedlock. He preserves his husbandhood 
pure and untouched until the Resurrection. 
He has often told me he would feel as much 
a bigamist, if he were to marry another 
now, as if he had done so whilst his wife 
was in the flesh. Since he believes his rela- 
tionship with her not something past, but 
something existing, he seeks to be in per- 
petual sympathy with her even in little 
things.” 

“T fancy very few hold this exalted view 
of the conjugal relationship in our day,” said 
Ned. 

“Our day is no worse than any other,” I 
replied. “ Possibly few have held it at any 
time. The Jews were allowed to marry @ 
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second wife, ‘because of the hardness of 
their hearts.’ It has always been the doc- 
trine of the purest times and teachers of the 
Church ; and Henderson, as a priest, should 
of all men maintain it. The canons of vari- 
ous councils have forbidden the ordination of 
men to any holy office who have married 
twice, and forbid, also, any priest who is a 
widower to take a second wife. These are 
still in force in the Eastern Church. In our 
own Church, !ong before the Conquest, vari- 
ous canons forbade the priest to give a bene- 
diction to a second marriage, though they 
permit second marriages on the same ground 
as Moses and St. Paul.” 

«“] believe,” said Ned, “that the better 
nature in man’s heart bears witness to this. 
Most men hold it in that one holy spot of 
life, when self-will is lowest, the months or 
years they are truly in love: that is, those 
hold it who are indeed in love. How horri- 


ble it wouid seem to the lover to be assured 
that, when she he now is about to be be- 
trothed unto lies in her grave, he will utter 
like vows to, and enter into the mystery 
and oath of wedlock with, some yet un- 


known wom.n. He would feel it sin; he 
would rather choose death with her he loves, 
and be safe evermore from the black possi- 
bility. And I suppose the same desire beats 
in the heart of every pure maiden, Remem- 
ber the principal of that innocent, and 
through innocence mirthful, company in 
« Love’s Labor Lost,” the Princess of France 
and her three ladies. She puts off the 
hurried acceptance of Navarre’s offer, on the 
ground, it would seem, that the wifely rela- 
tionship is a matter in secula seculorum. 
The time has been too short, she tells my 
liege, ‘to make a world-without-end bar- 
gain in.’” 

While Mr. Garland’s tongue ran on with 
these matters, his eye was still and fixed ; 
it was bent upon the group who had given 
rise to our deliverances upon matrimony. 
They had moved some distance from us, 
and were standing in the shadow of the 
summer-house, in consultation with the mas- 
ter-builder. It pleased me much to take a 
sidelong look at the gentle youth. Only 
half of his soul was in his words; but his 
eye was big with it. It shook and quiv- 
ered, as if its tender network only just re- 
strained it from breaking its bonds and dart- 
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ing after them. It had no sooner betrayed 
him, than a sudden action turned second 
traitor. He clutched my arm almost ner- 
vously and jerked out. 

“ Look ! they are going in.” 

I know not how it is that the discernment 
that any fellow is in love arouses the cat-like 
propensity in us—the delight of teasing. I 
know it does arouse it in youth and maiden. 
An ascertained lover is fair game for all teeth 
and all claws. I felt strong temptation to 
bite Ned with my moral tusks when he 
made that exclamation. But as a cat, when 
she allows a mouse the delusion of escape 
for the pleasure of taking escape away, does 
not even give that delusion till she has 
wounded mus sorely enough to make his es- 
cape impossible, so I thought I would put off 
the right of torturing Ned until love had 
touched him deeper; for too early torture 
might awaken the cold calculation which 
keeps love out. So I just said, 

“ Then we will follow them.” 

Ned, having had no hint of comprehen- 
sion, or check, went a little further. 

“Tt must be a means of grace to be in 
friendship with such a family,” said he, Ralf 
to himself, half to me. 

CHAPTER II.—LOVE. 

WE stood at the glass door in the front of 
the house, awaiting its opening. The hall 
was dark with in-door shadow: beyond it, 
warm and bright by contrast, gleamed the 
gay picture of the garden, spotted with all 
flame-colored flowers of autumn, and framed 
in by the lintels of the garden-door. Dot- 
tie, Ellen, and their father, came up fron 
this background, entered the house, and ag 


mitted us. Amidst the removal of hats and ‘ “ 


capes, I gave Ned possession of his means of. 
grace, by introducing him to the Hender- ~ 
sons. 

Dottie unceremoniously ran up to her bed- 
room, seeking solitude to write her customa- 
ry diary to the young lawyer at Newark, to 
whom she has been three or four years en-» 
gaged. It would have been more polite to¥ 
stay. But I love her better for this violati 
of politeness, Love is a greate 
near friend who is at a distance 
and ought to have, more than th 
friends who are near. And from ; 
always had it. Ellen, the vicar, Ne 
sat down in the dining-room. 
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The vicar’s second daughter was a modest, 
but not a shy, girl; self-possessed, but not 
bold. When she had known a young gen- 
tleman a quarter-of-an-hour, she neither 
laughed boisterously; ogled at, nor coquetted 
with him; nor did she remove into the fur- 
thest seat from him, shaking if he spoke to 
her, and as ready to die as to speak to him. 
She began at once to question Ned about 
Trinity; for my plea in introducing him to 
them had been the fact of his membership 
of that college, at which Henderson himself, 
in his youth, had studied, and to whom all 
talk of the past and present doings thereat 
was peculiarly grateful. To his girls it was 
as much so. They believed him the first and 
finest of God’s make, not only as a father, 
but every way: and if the world discovers 
their judgment to be right in all its clauses, 
twenty years hence a hundred notists and 
querists will be assiduously hunting out Hen- 
dersoniana. Happy for them and for him 
they do think so. 

“It is so odd, Mr. Garland,” said Ellen, as 
she stood at the table clipping with her scis- 
sors the dead leaves from the flowers in the 
vases, and putting in some fresh ones she 


had just gathered, “to think of our grave 
and solid papa in mischief. Papa often used 
to make us laugh, and sometimes blush for 
him—bless him!—at his bad tricks when 


dear mamma was alive. She loved so to 
hear him talk of them; she would listen to 
the same stories again and again. I always 
feel as if she was among us when we talk of 
Trinity.” 
.. The homely confidence with which Ellen 
at once addressed herself to Ned at first 
made h’... thrill with a sort of joy: he felt 
he stood amongst them really as a friend 
In a moment a shadow fell across this dis- 
covery. He had never heard a maiden 
speak to a young man with such modest and 
untrembling confidence who was not be- 
trothed. By a known engagement, a girl is 
set free from those little nettle-like allusions 
~and insults, fear of which makes her treat 
‘one-half of God’s human creatures as more 
’ brethren. 

, Ned was allowed no time for 

clusions on either side. Hender- 

Ellen, 

ear! the centre seems taken out of 

this household now. I wish you had known 
her, Mr. Garland,” he added, turning to Ned. 
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This speech, made to any one, was always 
a guage and warrant of the highest favor in 
that family. And truly the vicar seemed to 
take a great fancy to Ned. My continued 
plaudits beforehand, I suppose had done 
something. The youth himself, always mod- 
est and reverent, appeared to be increasingly 
so in present society; and the memories his 
conversation recalled so delighted Hender- 
son, that he invited him to spend the vaca- 
tion there, if I would spare him. It was a 
matter of some self-denial to give up his so- 
ciety, and return to Lincoln alone. But to 
help incipient love in any measure is as 


‘grateful to me as to some old maid whose 


sole business it is. I consented. 

“ My library will be at your service,” said 
Henderson. ‘ You will find all the classics, 
though most of them, I must confess, are 
antiquated editions. You will find all the 
Fathers and Doctors. I have just purchased 
the Abbé Migne’s noble Bibliotheca. I pos- 
sess, also, a pretty complete collection of the 
writers of our own church, from Bede to 
William Law, the theosopher. Of the 
modern German commentators (which are 
one of your needs, I suppose,) I can promise 
you but few, and those I have are only 
translations. Most of the things best said 
in them I find better said in St. Augustine 
and St. Bernard. Between the relative se- 
riousness, fulness, faith, and richness of the 
father and doctor, and our modern cousins, 
there is no comparison.” 

“On these matters we may now and then 
get up an after-dinner quarrel,” said Ned. 
“T accept your great hospitality, Mr. Hen- 
derson, gladly indeed.” He paused a little: 
then added, “I fear I shall be almost too 


. | happy.” 


I dare say he fancied he had said some- 
thing very vague, which might be taken for 
compliment. As a practised love-casuist, 
the twitch in his tone told me he had said it 
for his own relief. Almost involuntarily I 
looked across at Ellen. She had arrangea 
her flowers, and replaced the vases on the 
mantelpiece, and was now intently twisting 
thin slips of colored paper into spills for her 
father (for right or wrong, let me tell the 
truth: the priest smoked all the year round, 
except in Lent and Advent:) Ned caught 
my look, and, I suppose, read it, for his face 
overspread with a broad blush. 

Ihad to leave early in the morning to 
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eatch the Lincoln train. Ned walked with 
me to the station. The way lay some two 
miles across the fielus. The ground of his 
temper was silence ; but every now and then 
he broke it up by fits and efforts of talk. I 
soon perceived he had something to say to 
me. I knew what the thing must be; and 
inwardly smiled at those pre-arranged 
speeches-on-horseback, which galloped up to 
the subject twenty times, and, when they 
might have leaped into it, tightened the rein 
turned and galloped as suddenly from it. 
He wanted, and wanted not, to tell. This 
confession, I love,” doth “ make cowards of 
us all.” I, who have been in the fire, know 
how burned people feel. I tried to help him. 
I talked of Ellen. Immediately the hypo- 
critical lad said something about Dottie or 
their father, or their frequent references to 
their mother in heaven. Is not this enough 
to make a friend kick somewhat impatiently? 
And yet, I remember well, O Carissime ! 
that I stammered, blushed, burned, and shut 
my eyes, when I broke to you the truth I 
felt you knew, “Amo Katharinam.” This 
remembrance made me lenient. I shot 
aslant. 

“Would you like Dottie Henderson for a 
wife, Ned ?” 

“T do not think I should,” said he. 

“Would you like Ellen? ” . 

“] think any one might find a worse wife,” 
he answered. 

The subtle youth slipped from direct per- 
sonality to vagueness. He changed plain 2 
for uncertain any one. If the twenty signs 
Thad noticed yesterday deceived, I believed 
now. 

When I was in the carriage, he leaned on 
the door, speaking to me. Something stood 
still in his look and tone, and gave peculiar 
turns to his talk. The bell rang; the en- 
gine whistled ; the train moved. Ned took 
his arm from the window, and gripped my 
hand. 

“ Good-by, Tom,” said he. 

“Good-by,” I answered, and, a little impa- 
tient, took out my knife to cut the leaves of 
the week’s “Atheneum.” Suddenly he 
made a sound like no word I have ever seen 
spelled; it would have as many consonants 
in it as the name of an old Welsh poem; 
but it is a sound I often hear. I recognized 
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it as a vocative, and turned to see what I was 
called for. 

“My dear fellow I must tell you. I be- 
lieve I shall be fiercely in love with Ellen 
Henderson before this time to-morrow.” 

“T know you are in love with her,” I an- 
swered. “ Pax tecum.” 


CHAPTER III.—RELATIONSHIP. 

NED soon learned every particular of the 
Henderson: family. In early life the vicar 
had studied for the law; he left college long- 
ing for forensic honors, and possessed also 
with the morbus of literary ambition. His 
legal studies left him little time for any 
other pursuit; and to carry on both he 
pressed half the darkness into his service, 
and was reading and writing from five in 
the morning until after midnight. This 
destroyed the vividness of his eyesight, and 
laid the foundation of a disease which has 
brought on absolute blindness at two periods 
of his life. 

His literary studies led him to Coleridge, 
at that time lecturing in London upon the 
Poets and Dramatists. From listening to 
that philosopher, a science which had seemed 
dry as chaff to him hitherto, shone upon him 
with mighty brilliancy. Theology, which, by 
fault of his college-culture, or by fault of 
personal carelessness, or by folly of the ex- 
pounders who had come across him, or by 
all together, he had heretofore avoided, as 
abstracted from all other human studies, he 
now saw to be the true root and ground of 
the whole growth of knowledge. He read 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, because he was a 
great and poetical thinker, and so nobler a 
user of the English tongue. He read 
Hooker, for his clear and orderly judgment, 
his method, his consistency and unity, his 
firm sense of eternal law, and his manly 
language. The other theologians interested 
him as illustrators of these. He found in 
them treasures he had sought for elsewhere. 
Like many young lawyers, he had been 
dreaming of a parliamentary future for him- 
self. «His nobleness of heart carried hir 
into the thick of all social and political con 
troversies, and politics to hin 
nearly that all-enfolding science whi 
old Greeks had thought it. 


about Gray’s Inn, with their hordes of swear- 
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ing, fighting, drunken Irish, with bare and 
filthy feet pouring in and out of the narrow 
alleys, urged him toward political life. He 
could sey “ This is not the right state for hu- 
man creatures, sons and daughters of God ; 
there must be a right state for human crea- 
tures, in which they can feel they are, and 
act as, children of God. It must be the very 
vocation of a man to bring his fellows into 


this belief and conduct: for this, he is | 


trusted with life.” He saw that all these 





wisdom, and as it were got to a centre, she 
easily mastered all things she sought to 
learn. She had an orderly and methodizing 
mind, and saw quickly into the meaning of 
things: in her days of courtship, she under- 
stood every matter Henderson talked to her 
about. For though the curate’s love-talk 
was as plentifully sprinkled with warm and 
pretty names as any unclerical lover's, yet 
he had sense enough to count himself her 
tutor in all such matters as are printed in 


questions of Episcopacy, whether there was | books, while he assumed the position of 


or was not a _ divinely-ordered society 
amongst men, and of sacraments, and cere- 
monies, about which Hooper and Jeremy 
Taylor spent life contending, were in the 
very highest sense political: more so than 
half the things talked about in Parliament 
and the newspapers. Hence all his thoughts 
at last made unity, and turned to the priest- 
hood. He rezeived a title to orders from a 
Nottinghamshire vicar, and was ordained 
deacon. A year and a half afterwards he 
was ordained priest. Seven years he was a 


curate: the vicar died, and Henderson re- 
ceived spiritual charge over the samé parish ; 
there he has lived to this very day. He had 


at one time great hopes of making such tre- 
mendous moral change in some great Eng- 
lish city by his cure and preaching as Sav- 
onarola had done in Florence. But he 
found it tasked all the grace God gave him, 
and all his, born powers and faculties, and 
all his gathered wisdom, to lead aright 
those three or four hundred people over 
whom the Spirit of God had made him 
shepherd. He resolutely trod down his am- 
bition; he disbelieved, and forcibly closed 
his ears against the syren possibilities 
which sung to him of his own fitness for 
greater things; and he gave his whole soul 
to the work bounded in by the five miles 
about his own house. 

This outward life had been interrupted by 


learner in all matters of practical goodness ; 
and so in their equal affinity both were 
teacher, and both taught. Her pureness 
of heart, her unaffectedness, her merry ways, 
bedimmed the beauty of her few rivals. 
For there were two or three young ladies in 
the town who looked at Mr. Henderson 
kindly, prepared curate-lime, and were ready 
to excuse nis poverty, and accept him on 
consideration of his clerisy. A clergyman’s 
wife is somebody among the mesdames of a 
small town. One courted him by declara- 
tions of her good family, and by a perpetual 
exhibition of her quickness of sense against 
any thing vulgar. Another courted him 
by everlasting counsel about fit tracts for 
the poor; by blankets and heaps of coals; 
by being discovered constantly on his pasto- 
ral rounds, reading to this woman, scolding 
that, lauding another. But she who won 
him courted him by the blushes she would 
have swallowed her tongue to prevent, when 
he entered her father’s shop or little par- 
lor; by her constant praise of every one but 
herself; by her patient love for her idle and 
ill-tempered father; by her busy and happy 
face bending over the counter at all hours, 
between eight in the morning and ten at 
night; sometimes in chat with a customer, 
sometimes reading or doing needlework in 
the long intervals between the exit of the 
last buyer, and the entrance of the next. 
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three or four social changes. He had mar- | She did all the postal business of the little * 
ried ; had twice been quite blind; had kept | town. Her clear, modest, practical orders, 
a school for boys in his house ; and Hiad re- | at the moments of haste and confusion, were 
ceived from his wife two of the purest daugh- | like a glimpse of the heavenly harmony 
ters Godever gave to any father. that arranges incongruities and discords 
His marriage took place in the third year of | without strain, effort, or muscle to the ad- 
hisiouracv. His wife was a member of the | miring Henderson; too much contemplative 
congregation, daughter of the bookseller of | said detractors. Thus their wedding was & 
the little town. She had little learning | real fulfilment of the idea of marriage. On 


. . | 
when they were married, but having much | 
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either side defect admired and worshipped 
corresponding fulness. 

A year or so after their marriage, Dottie 
was born. His stipend was very little; her 
portion nothing. The unconscious morsel 
whom a pinch could have killed was strong 
and important enough to change a home 
into a school. Henderson took boarders, 
sons of the wealthier farmers and the gen- 
try and clergy a few miles round. He 
taught them well; how happy I was there, 
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|he seldom preached himself. 
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of Classics and of Political Economy in a 
new college. But he refused them, for love 
of the people amongst whom he had found 
God had hidden the wanting half of his soul, 
the perfect wife. Of the greater number of 
the married pairs I know, the husband has 
become far more .a member of his wife’s 
family, than she of his. The vicar, ‘oo, was 
unwilling to part with him. Indolent, very 
gentlemanly, really religious, not very learned, 
Ile was wise 


those six swift months! but, had it not been enough to see Henderson’s sermons did more 
for his wife’s clear decisoin and manage-' good; and not too proud to confess it by 
ment, every boy for whom he received , his own abstinence. Now he was blind, the 


twenty pounds would have cost him forty. 


Soon after this his early over-study began | energy. 


to tell upon him. His loving wife had to 
watch dimness, then temporary inability, at 
last utter Joss of eyesight, darkening upon 
him. The boys’ school had to be given up. 
Ellen was born. Growing needs and failing 
helps. 

But with their need her strength increased. 
She became indeed, as he is ever saying, 
“centre and prop of the little household.” 
First, for mesns ; she herself opened a girls’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


curate preached with even greater zest and 
Manuscript he could have none. 
He was left entirely to memory and impulse. 
All outward sights being shut from him, he 
saw the more intensely those inward realities, 
which the mist of sense curtains often in ob- 
scurity, those desired sights which we are 
wont to close our eyes in endeavor to see; 
and he could speak of them in a familiar and 
real tone, as if he were daily dwelling 
amongst them. Mrs. Henderson read to him 
daily a commentary of St. Augustine, or a 


school in their home. Rooms were ready; | sermon of St. Bernard; and soon, anxious to 


“the brass plate on the gate only needs to ,be in yet nearer fellowship with him, began 
have ‘ young gentlemen’ scratched out, and _ to take lessons of him in the medieval Latin. 


‘young ladies ’ written in,” she said merrily. 
She taught ten or twelve little maidens daily ; 
so nobly, all (except the three who are dead) 
caught up by lovers as soon as they could 
blush to be spoken to by youths: and some 
already are giving sweet and temperate law 
in their own homes, ruling lions with seep- 
tres of lily. She brought up her own 
daughters more perfectly than any mother I 
have ever known. They might pass for 
saints in the “ Acta §.8.:” they have all 
their goodness and self-sacrifice, and some 
share of their superstition. She attended to 
all matters of the best and busiest house- 


keepers : beds, house-cleanings, clean linen, | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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airing linen, cooking; all these numerous | 


little providences of womanly rule. Not being 
over rich, she made her own and her chil- 
dren’s clothes. When she could, she found 
a spare hour to look into her old father’s 
business ; and to see that her substitute. his 
present housekeeper, was using him rightly. 
All this was done with such sweetness and 
delight, it was like visible music. 

Her hushand also required her continual 
help. He was offered the two professorships 


And how grand is St. Augustine’s use of that 
noble tongue! Henderson used to give us 
his “City of God” to translate during the 
short time we were his scholars; and often 
have I heard him say he loved its music 
above Cicero’s, and that he thought Casar’s 
the only prose which equalled it in manliness. 
And now it is trebly loved, and often he says, 
when he comes suddenly upon some remem- 
bergd passage which rang in with force upon 
his blindness, he hears the sweetest voice in 
heaven reading once more to him the serious 
words, and seems to feel the pressure of her 
head upon his breast. 

As a favorite of my master, after he had 
given up school, I was privileged to run in 
and talk to him whenever I would. Often I 
broke in upon that glorious picture which 
first told me how it was our Lord had 
chosen a Holy Marriage as the sacramental. 
expression of his bond with the Church. 
Mrs. Henderson would send the servant out 
with Dottie. She had Ellen’s cradle in the 
study, lest the babe should wake. She laid 
some great folio upon her husband’s knees, 
sat upon a stool, and leaned her young head 
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apon his shoulder, or against his breast ; she 
folded his arm around her waist, and nipped 
4 closely there with her own warm arm, and 
so read the great and sainted African 
Bishop; or laughingly said over conjugations 
and declensions, with constant blamings of 
aerself for little errors; or repeated voca- 
gularies in treble to Henderson’s joyous 
dass; or read exercises, while his mouth 
stood out with delight, and his brows told 
such happiness and love, as I have never 
read in eyes not blind. Often, all this while, 
small Ellen would awake and keep up per- 
petual crow; for the mother constantly 
rocked the cradle with her foot, and now and 
then broke from theology and language, to 
tickle away clouds of possible crying gather- 
ing upon the baby brow. 

In the preparation of his sermons, she 
wrote the notes as he uttered them. She 
turned to every book and comment bearing 
on the subject of them, read all the passages 
of any use, with the completed notes; and 
read them a second time before he started 
for the church. on the mornings and even- 
ings of every Sunday and Feast-day. She 
went round with him, as his guide, when he 
visited Christ’s sick and poor. 

Henderson recovered from this fit of blind- 
ness. Soon after his appointmerft to the 
vicarage, he was darkened with a second. 
The same beautiful anxieties and attentions 
soothed it. It was enlightened sooner than 
the former. Only those who saw it could 
realise the look of love and worship with 
which his reopened eyes followed every 
movement of his wife. He was fond of 
quoting a passage from the letters of Bud- 
gus, in which the great philologist says of 
his wife, who reached him books in his 
studies, that he had two wives, one who had 
borne him babes, another whom he would 
call Philology. He also laughingly com- 
pared her treatment of the Fathers with that 
of Sir Henry Saville’s wife, who threatened 
to burn St. Chrysostom for making her hus- 
band ill. 

By such a noble mother had these maid- 
ens been trained. They inherited her good- 
“ness, clearheadedness, and tact. They in- 
herited, too, her self-forgetting devotion to 
their father. They had used toward her 
also the virtue they had learned from her. 
The last two years of her life she had been 
a cripple, and in suffering daily. Then there 
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was not one of that household, but would 
have given his own, her own, health and 
freedom, to save hers. Yet she was as 
noble in enduring, as she had been in doing; 
in the pauses of her agony, she was the 
cheer and merriment of the whole family, 
Sometimes, when well enough, she would go 
out into the little town, in an invalid chair, 
Henderson and often the maidens with her, 
When the poor old women she had coun- 
selled, comforted, fed, and clothed, met one 
another in the almshouse-doors upon sunny 
days, they would look up and say, “The sun 
be so warm, I hoop Fayther Henderson’s 
lady may be forth to-day.” 

The very house was a monument to her. 
Every room had been furnished under her 
direction ; wall-papers, carpets, prints, orna- 
ments, were all her choice. They all staid 
where she had arranged them; Henderson 
would have thought it profane, or ignorant, 
or presumptuous, to propose change, or 
think improvement possible. But in the 
heart of the living was her best monument. 
No hour passed in which she was not thought 
of: if any difficulty arose, search was made 
amongst memories for some like difficulty 
when she was with them; the question was 
asked, how she would have resolved it, or did 
resolve it. Then, in the thousand little 
matters of the house, her way of doing 
things was the right way. If one remem- 
bered any little method of hers, and told the 
other, it was adopted in a moment; the 
most proved and cherished method of their 
own was cast aside for it. A sweet kind of 
infallibility belonged to all her opinions and 
judgments. An appeal to any ascertained 
one would arrest a rising controversy. 

Little incidents and stories, and some- 
times whole masses, from their family life, 
Edwin Garland heard daily. These, with 
the present influence of Ellen growing upon 
him every hour, made him look wistfully to- 
ward wedded life. 

* Man’s vocation,” he wrote to me, “is to 
Holy Matrimony. It is not good for man to 
be alone. I look on all my past life with 
pity. It appears so unlighted. Mr. Hen- 
derson has been saying to-day, that he has 
long held (as an esoteric doctrine) that mar 
riage is a channel of grace, and that the 
clergy, who of all people most need every 
air and breath of grace they can receive, can 
least afford to abjure it. Like other sacra- 
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ments, he says, the benefit is great or small, 
as it is, or is not, received with true and 
lively Faith, As we have often agreed that 
life itself supplies the most urgent craving 
for, and that the noble fulfilment of human 
relationships is the best witness to, Catholic 
Truth, does not the beatific espousal of which 
this household you have introduced me into 
is the relic, afford confirmation strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ ?” 
CHAPTER IV.—DOUBTS. 


NED had resolved, when Henderson offered 
him the use of his library to devote himself 
most ardently to study. In the beginning 
he attacked the books regularly and. with 
rigor. But all kinds of probabilities con- 
cerning Ellen would slide betwixt the pages 
and his mind. He arose two hours before 
breakfast, intending to spend them in study ; 
but, as soon as he began reading or writing, 
he found himself wondering whether Ellen 
was up early. If the morning were fine, 


she might walk along Trentside, or work in 
the garden; if wet, she was very likely read- 
ing in the breakfast-room. He felt restless 
and uneasy, lest any opportunities of being 
alone with her should occur, and, for lack of 


watching, he should miss them. Hence he 
was perpetually running to the window, or 
listening for a quick, sharp step across the 
hall. At every period of purposed work, 
such interruptions made work impossible. 

At last he changed the relative positions 
of his two duties, making the society of 
Ellen his first purpose, study his second. 
He would read at such hours as he could 
not, or ought not to be with her. Every 
time he could be so, he greedily forecast, and 
laid hold of. If she were out before break- 
fast, gathering afew flowers for the table, 
the assiduous youth was soon in the garden. 
If he did not see her, he did little good; 
for successful work needs continuity and ab- 
sorption ; but his expectation and watchings 
broke up work into a hundred little snatches 
and fractions. Often, overnight, he asked 
her if she would have an early walk the next 
morning, if the day proved fair. The good 
girl always consented with evident pleasure ; 
Ned saw it, but dared not interpret it into 
love. Ihave it also from reliable lips, that 
many a morning, when no such compact had 
been made overnight, Ellen made more 
noise than so lightfooted a girl need, as she 
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walked across the hall. It always brought 
Ned to the library-door, and a quick blush to 
her own cheek. 

The morning after one of these overnight 
compacts, she came quickly into the library, 
and tapped him on the shoulder, as he was 
bending over Tibullus. “I should so like to 
understand Latin,” said she. ‘“ What is that 
about, now, you are reading? I can see it 
is poetry by the lines.” 

Ned was thankful that she could not un- 
derstand it at that moment. Then suddenly 
flashed athwart him a thought he and I have 
interchanged talk upon very often, that, if 
maidens had been taught Latin, we should 
long ago have given up training bishops, 
priests, and deacons on such pabulum as the 
book before him. Glorifications of lust and 
adultery stand side by side with the Fathers 
in the clerical library, are dusted, and cher- 
ished, and handled with care, by the pure 
hands of his wife and daughters, only be- 
cause they are disguised in Latin. If this 
innocent police knew what they handled, 
what a razzia we should have upon this 
Roman Holywell Street in our own houses. 

But this thought gave way in Ned to a 
closer matter. She was so friendly and fa- 
miliar, that he admitted into his heart the 
sweet and pernicious suspicion, that it might 
be she wished to know Latin, to find herself 
in closer fellowship with him and his pur- 
suits. He pressed her for the real reason. 
“ Young ladies seldom care to learn it,” he 
said ; “do tell me why you diverge from 
them here.” 

“ Our dear mamma loved it so,” she an- 
swered, 

The answer struck Ned with a wound—he 
was hurt at it. A little while after it began 
to please him. Every fresh discovery of this 
rich nature made him long the more to 
possess it. “If such love for her mother, 
what a mighty wealth awaits her husband,” 
he thought. 

As to telling her what she was to him, he 
was hemmed round by incitements and re- 
straints, which perpetually battled with one 
another, and in turn held him for their awn. 
First, the restraints; many an evening, re- 
turning from church, he felt how easily he 
might speak to her of that which was ever 
at the inner side of his lips when they were 
alone. But the fear arose, “suppose she 
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should reject me; she is so full of love, I 
can scarcely see any one to whom she has 
not acted lovingly; if I should claim any 
thing for myself, and be disappointed, I shall 
have to leave this house for ever.” He was 
happy before he.entered it—he had been so 
happy since he entered it, that all the prior 
time seemed empty and miserable. He 
dared not think of himself as forced to fly 
from it. He feared just yet to give up a 
certain friendship, in which he might see her, 
for the chance of love, which, if a delusion, 
would hide her from him for evermore. 

His chief incitement arose from the fre- 
quent visits of a young gentleman of the 
neighborhood. Mr. Howard was one of the 
few well-read men for miles round. He was 
a farmer for pleasure. He went about the 
county also with a sketch-book, was a mem- 
ber of its Archeological Society, and - gene- 
rally accomplished. He was good-looking ; 
his voice was clear and manly; he dressed 
‘modestly. But he had no character ;. that 
is, no mark, point, personality. One seemed 
to have seen him and heard him a hundred 
times. However, in dearth of other, it was 


pleasant for Henderson to have him in for 
literary chat on long winter evenings. He 


had been used to come for some time before 
Mrs. Henderson’s death. She was very 
fond of young Howard. One day Ellen said 
so; she added, “ we all like him so much.” 
A pang shot through Ned’s heart; jealousy 
was born. “ If Ihad but known their mother, 
I might have been loved,” he said to himself. 
He trembled lest Howard was loved. The 
first evening or two he came, the suspicion 
arose that Ellen and he were engaged. 
But her conduct disproved this. Had they 
been, Etlen’s warm nature would have lived 
in the foreshadow of her sense of wifely 
love, und shown itself more demonstratively. 

This fear was displaced by another; they 
soon might be engaged. Ned watched How- 
ard’s eve when it rested on Ellen; whenever 
she hegen speaking, he turned his full gaze 
upon the face of his suspected rival. He 
tested it also when she entered or left the 
room. ‘The result was, if he did not read 
superlative love thereon, he read as plain an 
intention of loving as so mild and placid a 
young man as Howard could exhibit. Still 
more eagerly he scrutinized Ellen’s own 
countenance, when Howard’s name was men- 
tioned, or he heard his slow footstep coming 
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along the hall. She always wore a look of 
welcome and pleasure. 

He reckoned up Howard’s advantages and 
his own. His rival’s long acquaintance wag, 
one. Ellen and he called each other by. 
their Christian names. His good-hearted 
and open manner was another. Ned kept 
comparing Howard with himself, and con- 
cluded him always, if less learned, yet better 
and wiser. His nearness to Ellen was 
another advantage. “ When I am hundreds 
of miles away,” said he, “and memory of 
me growing fainter every day, he will easily 
enter into the love of daily-ripening Ellen, 
who by God’s constitution of woman cannot 
live a year longer without giving her heart 
away to some one.” Last, and mightiest 
was the fact of having known their mother. 

Against all these Ned had the one great 
advantage of living in the same house with 
her. He felt he must use that; if he did 
not win her love before he left her father’s, 
he felt he should never win it at all. He 
believed she knew he loved her." He had 
said a hundred strong things that could 
mean nothing less. 

He began to give her lessons in Latin 
He took up the sweet task, not so much in 
hope of making her a linguist, as of obtain- 
ing for himself a definite part of every day 
in close communion with her. And yet he 
took patient pains with this worshipped 
pupil. But sometimes the sharp thought 
would pierce him like a spear, “ what if some 
day, as Mrs. Howard, she and her husband 
thank me for the pains I took with Ellen 
Henderson ?” 

While these and other restraints and in- 
citements thrust Mr. Garland to and fro, 
what does Ellen think of him? She and 
Dottie speak of him every night. 

CHAPTER V.—AKIN FOR EVER. 

Tne last Sunday of Ned’s visit arrived. 
“The better day the better deed,” says the 
proverb, He arose in the morning, with the 
firm intention of knowing before night, 
| whether or no he should have to be a celi- 
bate for life ;”so he phrased it ; “ for I shall 
:love no second,” he wrote to me. “This 
‘bright Sunday I prayed long and earnestly 
that our Lord would give me this saint of 
his, and add a sea of troubles, as a make- 
Weight to a blessing so tremendous, if so be, 
‘none of these trouhles come from her, or 
‘hurt our love.” 
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A strong hearty man had been run over 
during the week. Jacob Sibson was the 
cross-country carrier. Sitting on his shafts 
late at night, he dropped asleep, was jerked 
off, and his own horses trampled out his life. 
Henderson had buried him on the Saturday 
in the old shady churchyard. The elder 
members of the parish choir were mostly 
engaged in trade during the week ; only two 
or three of them, Howard being one, could 
ever be present at any mid-day service. So 
Ned walked amongst the choir, and being a 
musical ecclesiologist, gave good help in the 
requiem. The vicar had accustomed his 
children to go now and then to the funerals 
of his parishioners. “ For the burial of the 
body of a christened man,” he would tell them, 
“is a service of great comfort and hope: 
when we follow a Christian to the grave, we 
are following Christ.” They were standing 
in tears at the side of the pathway, as their 
father and the choir went along at the head 
of the bearers to the grave. Ned was vested 
in asurplice. Ellen had not seen him so 


before : her eye dwelt on him as he passed. 
All a girl’s love for fair appearance arose in 
her, and she thought to herself, “ How hand- 


some he looks!” A momentary thrill of 
pleasure flashed through her tears, and died 
out again. She remembered Sibson’s widow 
and children, and burned with shame and 
remorse at her untimely pleasure, and cried 
again. I am half sorry to tell this. She 
should not have lost hold of her seriousness. 
I do not excuse her: but I record it, to show 
that she was not a romance heroine, but flesh 
and blood. ; 

Ned had not even noticed her. Hender- 
son, according to his custom, had been speak- 
ing to the choir in the sacristy, on the solemn 
hope and faith of this service, and the youth 
was striving to put his whole heart into the 
words he sang 

On this fair Sunday morning following, the 
little town was astir with the expectation 
that his reverence would preach a funeral 
sermon. The church was filled early, in 
anticipation of it. The usual congregation 
was there to a child; no one’s cold or rheu- 
matism was bad enough to keep them away ; 
many of the villages around, also, had sent 
visitants with horse and cart, and dinner for 
those who had come farthest. Many dis- 
senters also dropped in, anxious to discover 
how a “ Jeesuit” (as “ Deacon” Hobbs of 
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Beersheba had discovered Henderson to be) 
would “improve Jacob: Sibsen's death.” 
Sibson’s two sons and little: daughter were 
there, with their uncle: To: the widow the 
vicar spoke personally; he would wot have 
her come to be preached consolation to in 
the face of all the town. 
_ The service astounded many of the visitors. 
The elderly Misses Heron egreed that it was 
all mummery; and that Lord John Russell 
ought to put it down. Some declared that 
“the parson say his prayers to the coop the 
wine was put in.” The Scotch meal-man 
declared that he “liked it verra:weel,” but 
he thought “the preeface was owre lang. 
The sermon was sae beautifu’, ’twas surely a 
pity to keep ane waiting saé lang’ for’t wi’ 
sic a wearisome heap o’ prayers: he could 
ha’e listened to twa hours mair o’t.”” 

When Henderson went up into the pulpit, 
a readable satisfaction ran through all the 
congregation. Clothes were composed, legs 
and arms arranged for ease, and expectation 
gathered on all faces. He took his text from 
St. Luke’s account of the raising of the 
widow’s son by our Lord :—* He delivered 
him to his mother.” 

He said that our Lord s deeds were always 
a practical comment and ‘explanation of his 
words. Did he say love your enemies—he 
showed how he meant it, by healing and 
praying for his murderers. Did he tell his 
disciples to be humble—he himself washed 
their feet. These are conditions easy to 
understand, we may say. He often talks 
about the resurrection from the dead. How 
shall we understand that ? what deed of his 
explains the condition of risen men?’ Twice 
our Lord raised the dead: in those two acts 
we shall find the explanation. For what did 
he doit? To restore them to their human’ 
relationships. He gave Lazarus back to his 
weeping sisters. He gave this son again to 
his sorrowing mother. What else resurree- 
tion is, or is not, for our comfort it is this— 
the restoration of our relationships which 
death has broken: whatever-else it does or 
does not, it does this—it perpetuates eternally 
the dearest, and truest, and most spiritual 
bonds of our mortal life. Wherewas Laza- 
rus, and where was this son, when the Lord 
recalled them?’ What did they: learn, and 
what did they forget, in the’ undiscovered 
country? We know not. We need not 
know. It does not matter to us; We know 
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this: whatever they learned, they learned 
no relationship dearer than those connected 
with their human consciousness; whatever 
they forgot, when they returned, they had 
not forgotten sisters and a mother. Rela- 
tionship is not destroyed in the tomb. Laza- 
rus died a brother: he rises again a brother. 
The son was taken from a mother : he is re- 
united to a mother. Relationship is Eter- 
nal. Time and Place have no influence out 
of the world: our souls are related; at 
death they leave the mere body to Change 
and Place. In the resurrection we come 
again as relations. Our highest ties are 
Eternal, are unseen, are in the soul: these 
go with the dead; they remain with them ; 
will come back with them. When we are 
raised in incorruption, it will be to dwell 
with our dear ones for ever avd ever. If 
any of us have lost those whom we love, let 
us put this before us at every hour. Con- 
sider ourselves as still in human bonds with 
them. Act as if they were living; for they 
are: as if we feel we have still a wife, child, 
mother. Think of this when you say those 
two great articles of the creed, “I believe in 
the communion of saints,” “I believe in the 
resurrection of the dead.” And Henderson 
turned suddenly in the pulpit toward the 
altar and the sunrising, and cried aloud, “ O 
Comforter, in the name of all, I thank thee 
that ‘I believe in the communion of saints, 
and look for the resurrection of the dead.’” 

Many an old eye filled with warm tears as 
the vicar uttered, in his manly and loving 
way, these things I have but poorly summed. 
Ned knew upon whom that noble heart was 
dwelling, as he poured forth his fervid words. 
He stole sidelong glances, too, at the rapt 
faces of the two maidens: he saw that their 
soul stood in a land as invisible as dream- 
land, but more real. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE TRIAL. 

ELLEN walked home from church with 
Ned, and Dottie waited for her father. The 
young lovet immediately began talking about 
the vicar’s sermon. He did so much on the 
same principle as the Persian wooer asks his 
maiden to come and speak with him about 
the fate of Shirin and her loving Ferhad. 
They are the ideal lovers; in speaking of 
them, he 'shows how lofty his standard of 
love is. So we wistful young Englishmen 
have no objection to get the best-beloved all 
alone, and set up before her our grand 
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estimation of wedded life: we advertise 
ourselves as desirable husbands without 
seeming to do so; unless, mayhap, the arch 
listener sees more than she pretends to see, 

“Tt is such a mighty satisfaction to find a 
man of your father’s age, who has really 
tasted marriage, holding this holy doctrine 
of it. Ihave fought for it long in college 
and in private houses. It is an unsafe 
matter, indeed, to bring very prominently 
forward in casual society, for we may sting 
some second wife or second husband. Men 
usually pooh-pooh it ; but I find that all the 
best and noblest wives I know second it with 
warm delight. Those well-doing cynics of 
society, who profess to believe we praise only 
the things we do not possess, just because 
we have not experienced them, take it for 
granted that all laudations of marriage pro- 
ceed from young men, from bachelors grown 
sour, or from henpecked husbands. Hope 
opens the lips of the first; disgust at present 
inconveniences the second ; terror and mean- 
ness the last. With respect to the eternity 
of the relationship, some say it is the self- 
consciousness of a young man, who, ignorant 
of untried life, thinks every deed and atti- 
tude of his own so momentous, he cannot 
bear to believe it will have any finite end. 
Some say, an overdue regard for Plato, or at 
least for the Platonists, has begotten it. 
Others, that it results from that medieval 
sacramentalism which has possessed many 
of our young men, and is moving many to 
seek conformities between the old catholic 
doctrines and the alterations of modern life.” 

The upper intention of this speech was, to 
tell Ellen how solemnly he thought of mar- 
riage; the ultimate intention to draw her 
into conversation upon it, and so open an 
occasion for nearer and closer talk. I have 
hinted, that a young man finds strange fasci- 
nation, and possibly power, in lifting up the 
idea of marriage to a high position before 
some one whom he loves, and who he half 
believes loves him. 

Ellen felt in her heart what he meant; it 
beat with a tremor betwixt pleasure and 
pain. To another than Ned, I could have 
fancied her impertinently crying, “ You are 
quite a covetable husband, Mr.——.” To 
him she said just a “ Yes.” She was afraid 
to say more. 

Then silence fell on them for some time. 
Ned burned to tell her out plainly how he 
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loved her. As he could not do it abruptly, 
he pained himself to find matters for conver- 
sation which might lead to it. He found 
none. Then he longed for anything to speak 
of, for common nothings; for when talk can 
be got to move, heaven knows whither it may 
travel: a speck in a mite’s eye leads to the 
size of the sun and the weight of Saturn. 
He looked across the shining fields, into the 
hedges, at groups of cows and sheep; at 
effects on the yellowing and browning trees; 
at the green hill-top, backed with leaden-grey 
clouds, thick with the promise of a storm. 
Each supplied one sentence; each sentence 
bought one low and gentle affirmation—it 
led to no second, This miserable constric- 
tion, coming he knew not whence, so contrary 
to his will, so unremoveable by any effort, 
knit his brows, and wrote a plain discontent 
upon his face. What would he have given 
to know the bends and turns of the silent 
stream of thoughts then passing through his 
companion’s mind! 

He said, for the third or fourth time, “ How 
silent we are!” 

Ellen, whom (if.I cared to say anything 
against her) I should call too loquacious, 
only answered, very slowly, “ Yes; we are not 
very talkative.” 

Ned wondered if she were thinking of the 
dead carrier, and his widow and little orphans, 
and was silent from seemliness or grief. 
Ellen stole a side look at his face; she had 
made effort to do so two or three times al- 
ready, but had failed each time. The bold 
Ellen could enter an assembly of forty or fifty 
grown persons, and look them in the face 
without a wince; she trembled as she looked 
at Ned’s, lest he should turn and see her. 
The manoeuvre hurt her eyes. But she saw 
pain on his face, and her quick sympathy 
threw disguises into Lethe, and suddenly be- 
trayed her. 

“O, Mr. Garland, you look so unhappy !” 

“No; I just had a dull thought. It is 
gone now.” 

It ought not to be necessary to tell lies in 
love; Ned acted one. He made two or three 
efforts at humming ; but, if the youth thought 
he should seem merry if he sung, he suffered 
delusion. Being Sunday, and his companion 
a lady, his first few bars were some very 
joyous psalm of exultation ; he ended sudden- 
ly, when he found these melancholy words 
p«ssing slowly through his throat—“ We sat 
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down and wept; yea, we wept when we re- 
membered thee, O Zion.” 

They heard two quick, happy voices be- 
hind them. Henderson and Dottie came up. 

“ We are walking briskly, Nelly,” said she, 
“for a storm is just coming on. Will you 
not hurry more?” 

“No; I would rather walk slowly,” she 
answered. “I have an umbrella here.” 

So the father and sister hastened on. Al- 
most immediately after she said to Ned,“ Do 
not let me keep you, Mr. Garland. You walk 
on quickly with papa and Dottie. if you 
wish.” 

“What! and leave you alone?” 

“T have come across these fields so many 
times by myself ever since I was a little child, 
it is absurd to keep you?” 

Ellen trembled lest he should take her at 
her word. 

He said, “Ido not think it will rain just 
yet.” If he really thought so, he was cer- 
tainly weather-foolish. “ Besides,” he added, 
“you do not know how pleasant it is to me to 
be walking with you.” 

He felt, as he said them, that the words 
were a cheat; any mere supper-table flatterer 
might have said them. They gave no shadow 
of the awful happiness he forefelt it would 
seem when he could walk with her no:more. 

“T am afraid it-must be very dull for you,” 
she answered. 

The words stabbed him like a sword. How 
could she think it? She must have seen 
that he chose to be with her at every possible 
hour. He had feared she would fancy him a 
human spaniel. She, too, felt a little dis- 
honesty lay in the words. If she had been 
really loved for two days only, and had per- 
ceived it not, she would have lacked a faculty 
most maids are thought to possess. She knew 
it was not dull for him to be with her; she 
knew he would not hurry on. 

A few large drops of rain fell. Mr. Hen- 
derson and Dottie were already visibly dim- 
inished by their distance. They began run- 
ning and soon had reached the top, and were 
disappearing on the downward side of the 
hill. The rain fell faster; hail came with it. 
The white path grew brown all along the 
fields it threaded together—through gay 
green turnips: through pale brown stubble 
lands; through velvety grazing closes, where 
sheep stood huddling together, all their backs 
turned one way against the driving hail; or 
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many-colored bullocks gave gaiety ; or a soli- 
tary mare with her foal sheltered beneath a 
cluster of oaks. 

“Dottie and your papa will not reach 
home in time to escape this storm,” said Ned. 
“T will not have you get wet. We must run 
across this field under the hedge to the brick- 


ground yonder: we can rest under the brick- |. 


maker’s hut till it is over.” 

As they were hurrying along, a distant 
rumble sounded. Ellen suddenly stopped 
and listened. “O! I think that was thunder,” 
she cried. 

“ Are you afraid of storms?” 

“Yes, very; let us hasten to the hut.” 

They found the shed a convenient shelter. 
Ned pointed out the beautiful veil which the 
subsiding rain was drawing over the church 
and the little red town. Suddenly a bright 
flash shot across them; thunder rolled; the 
rain began again, with greater noise and fury. 
Ellen turned away her face, and put her 
hands over it. 

“1! do you think we shall see another ?” 
she said. 

Nothing solemnises like a thunder-storm. 
It works a great change upon the mere 


look and voice: one grows open, and the 
other clear. Ned only answered ‘by taking 
hold of her hand. It literally bit his. If 
hands speak, it told him of thanks and great 


trust. Something fearfully real seems to 
come close to us when the levin darts and 
the thunder rolls, to knock against our 
hearts, and put truth there, and drive out 
the cheat. 

The storm had but began. Flash followed 
flash, roar to roar. Each burst of thunder 
was deeper and longer than the prior one. 
They shook the roof of the frail hut as they 
rolled over. While Edwin was looking out, 
he suddenly saw a long line of bricks burn 
brightly, and go out. The flash had struck 
the dry straw, and set it ablaze in a moment. 
He thought of all the stories he had ever 
heard of death by lightning. He was no 
coward: still he knew this—he carried in 
his nature no patent of immunity forbidding 
the elements to slay him; they cared as 
little to spare him as any one they had de- 
stroyed. Only the voice, “ Thus far, and no 
further,” could restrain them. 

Much more all such stories came flocking 
into the superstitious and fearful little heart 
of Ellen, She might be seized upon by the 
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terrible flame, and blackened in a moment, 
She had learned through a catechism on 
electricity, and had heard science talk of 
lightning; but it appeared as much the bolt 
and death-weapon of God to her as to any 
little Roman maiden, when trembling she 
saw the Pater 
‘* Rubente 
Dextera sacras jaculatus arces, 


Terruit urbem ; 
Terruit gentes.” * 


She would be true in that moment. She 
said to herself, “I love Edwin Garland: I 
fee] that he loves me.” The simple thought 
arose into her throbbing heart, that if she 
had to die, she would love to have one mo- 
ment to tell him she loved him—the awful 
condition of death would take away im- 
modesty from the unasked confession. If 
she had to die, she longed that their latest 
mortal act might be the assuring, sealing 
kiss of troth-plight. 

Naturally enough, the same thoughts 
were passing through Ned’s mind. They 
were so strong in both, that when he placed 
his arm round her waist, she not only did 
not resist it, but shrunk still closer to him. 
Nay more, an irrepressible murmur of con- 
sent escaped her; she heard it and blushed: 
she would have bitten her tongue to restrain 
it. Then he took her little hands, warm and 
moist with the heat of fear, and pressed them 
up tightly in the hollow of his left palm 
against his strong, firm chest; they nestled 
there, as if rejoicing in a home they knew to 
be their very own. 

A slow, dead rumble: it came nearer, and 
loudened, and burst with terrific crash 
directly over their heads. Ellen expected a 
thunderbolt to fall from the wreck of clouds, 
and crush them in their resting-place. She 
trembled like a wren in a schoolboy’s hand, 
and clung tightly to Ned. : 

All this trust in him made him strong. 
When people lean on us, we feel that we are 
supports; to esteem us strong, helps to edu- 
cate us into strength. Ned’s sense of 
strength made him bold also, When Ellen 
quaked and shook in his arm, he stooped, 
and gently touched her forehead with his 
lips. ; 

“ Do not fear, dear Ellen.” 

“I don't”—she weighed if she should 


* Horat. Carm. 1, ode ii. Edit. Macleane, p. 7. 
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add it, and added, almost in a whisper— 


“with you.” ‘ 

“With me? Am I any thing to you, 
Nell?” 

“ You are?” 

These are little words. Their force for the 
reader depends upon himself; has he been 
through, in dreams or truth, this delicious 
confession ? The long-drawn slow tenderness 
of that.“ are” spoke boundless things. 

Ned felt faint with his happiness. Then it 
seemed as if it would be a relief to stamp, 
or throw up his arms, or shout loudly 
enough for the mare in the farthest close to 
prick her ears. But the fact of having Ellen 
leaning on him made him too strong for the 
first, and too prudent for the other. God 
brings by circumstance, by a little nothing, 
by an elemental change, what Augustinian 
self-analysis, what David-like self-accusation, 
what Hamlet-like self-goading, what Hercu- 
lean effort, cannot make. When he did not 
look for it, Ellen rendered him up her love. 

He was in no mood to move. For ten 
minutes he stood in happy trance, the min- 
utes lengthening out into years, wherein he 
saw his outwardly altering Ellen still fleeing 
to his husband-heart in the storms of the 
elements, and in the greater storms of the 
soul, till the end of their world of human 
affictions. 

He took little heed of the changed aspect 
of the landscape ; for the grim black clouds, 
with their rent linings of lurid yellow and 
rust-color, were passing down. Slight drifts 
of white fleece were following them across 
the deep blue. Million raindrops and 
melted hail glistened on the tall spears of 
the brown grass, and freshened the green. 

A rainbow arose from the hill that hid the 
vicarage, and sank behind the mass of elm- 
trees at the rear of Toby Sibson’s cottage, 
where he and his wife sat with their widowed 
sister, and told her the assuring consolations 
of Father Henderson’s sermon. 

Ellen moved first. She heard no more 
thunder. She lifted up her face; the hut 
was dark by contrast; all the land sparkled 
and glittered in the sun. 

“It is time to go home, I think,” she 
said, very slowly. 

Ned aroused himself from his dream. 
They had tasted the new wine of love, and 
when they stepped out from the shadowy 
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and black hut into the sunlight, all things 
looked new. Both were shy, both silent. 
The danger over, Ellen wondered at her 
fear, as she saw the sudden beauty and inno- 
cence over all the earth and heaven. A 
hundredfold more did she wonder at the 
things she had said and done. She should 
have taken counsel with her father, with her 
sister. What will they say? But, like 
Hamlet in the end of the play, we are forced 
to the great purpose of our life unexpectedly. 
Its consummations seize us unprepared. 
We are pushed on by some one stronger than 
ourselves, 


CHAPTER VII.—MISERY. 


DormiE perceived, by her sister’s face, that 
something momentous had happened. Both 
she and Ned, as they sat at dinner, seemed 
to be looking intently on some distant thing. 
They did not once look at each other. They 
spoke to each other only very little. When 
Mr. Henderson made any remark to either 
of them, they appeared to rouse and shake 
their thoughts, or to recall them from a very 
long way. 

Dottie burned to hear, and Ellen to tell. 
Their eyes spoke the matter: but for all the 
mode and circumstance, so interesting to 
young girls, they were compelled to await 
the telling and the hearkening. The mo- 
ment dinner was over, Ellen had to hurry 
down to the afternoon school. They were at 
tea when she returned. As they were start- 
ing for church in the evening, Henderson 
pulled Dottie’s hand through his arm, that 
the lovérs might have quiet possession of 
one another; for he had long seen they were 
lovers. 

When all the household had interchanged 
“ good-nights,” the hour of opportunity 
came. Ned kissed Ellen for the first time 
since the morning ; she rather submitted to 
it, than answered it. He hoped it was 
merely a shyness at the open avowal of their 
new position toward one another. Yet he 
had fancied she seemed dull on the way to 
and from church. Their conversation had 
occupied itself with commonest things. Ned 
was too happy to speak of his love; he was 
afraid of it. Ellen was solemn and quiet. 

The moment the maidens were in their 
room, they dropped silently upon their chairs, 
and looked into one another’s eyes. Ellen 
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burst out sobbing violently. Dottie ran up 
to her, kneeled down, and put her sister’s 
head upon her own bosom. 

We must drop in upon the secret talk of 
the sisters Henderson where we can, not. 
where we listened last. Prior conversations 
must be inferred and understood from the 
_ tone of this present one. I have ever held 
it unbecoming in a young gentleman to 
place his ear at the keyhole of a lady’s bed- 
room. Aught that we may hear issuing 
thence is a g’ . of grace, not a work of will: 
let it come to us if they talk louder than 
usual—we must not think of listening for it. 
Masculine conversations, the masculine story- 
teller may give in extenso. Let us laugh at 
him, if he gives more than drifts and snatches 
of female talk; unless he can take an oath 
they were confessed to him. 

“ Dear Dottie, I could not help it,” sobbed 
Ellen. 

“T am sure you could not, darling,” an- 
awered Dottie. 

Ellen went on. “TI was so surprised into 
it. Oh how sweet it was to feel his strong 
and loving arm close round me. I know I 
ought not to have let Edwin—Mr. ‘Garland 
—do so. But I was so frightened, I did 
not know what I was doing. I thought of 
all my frights in thunderstorms, since that 
one when we both hid our faces under mam- 
ma’s apron, and she told us it was ‘our 
Father.’ I thought of many and many I 
might have to hear, and how lonely it will be 
all my life long to have no loving supporter, 
no best half of my being to go to in my 
little terrors. Then I thought how I loved 
Ned. I ought to have fought it down. It 
was not all self-indulgence. It was partly 
curiosity perhaps. I could not help giving 
way. Just to taste once how it is to be alto- 
gether another’s ; to have such a support all 
for my own; to taste for a moment what I 
must never, never feed on! Poor Edwin! 
How wicked I have been. I quite forgot 


him. I only thought of my love for him, of 


myself. Oh Dottie, you don’t know, you 
never can know, what it is. Now I shall 
never be happy again. Think if dear mamma 
had never given her permission to you and 
John having one another——” 





Dottie cried, “I wish it had been me. I 
wish you had known Edwin before she died ; 
‘I wish I had not seen John till now; I wish 
we could change places.” 


Ellen sobbed, “I am glad we cannot.” 
kisses by sobs, and crying by kisses. “ You 


“you ought to be loved and happy.” Each 
quarrelled prettily about her own unworthi- 
ness, her sister’s goodness. Each longed to 
give up her own happiness; to rush into 
darkness, that the other might have sunshine, 
But self-sacrificing as it is, the Ruler of the 
world is not to be so swerved. 


lying fast asleep, the happiest smile on his 
face he had ever worn. The last of all 
thoughts near him was the true one, that he 
was that hour the hero of a tragedy. In 
dreams he was wandering through intermin- 
able forests, where golden sheets of sunlight 
fell through trees taller than any in the 
world, and birds, glittering like the twelve 
stones of which God’s City is built, shot up 
and down, and filled the soft air with music 
with a meaning in it, and Ellen was holding 
his hand forever. 

Every night since Edwin had blushed, as 
he was caught earnestly looking across at 
Ellen, these maidens had longed and feared 
to find he was in love with her. Ellen was 
in love with him, therefore she longed. She 
burned with jealousy whenever the thought 
arose that he might be another’s. Uncon- 
sciously, she tried to win him; she would 
have arrested herself, had she known she 
was trying. Dottie saw how akin their two 
souls were; how fit for one another; she 
heard daily a hundred fine notes in one, to 
each of which some sister note answered in 
the other. How few women take in the 
whole of things. Unconsciously, she pro- 
moted it in every way she could 

If you will believe it, side by side with this 
Ellen absolutely determined she would marry 
no one whom her mother had not known 
and loved. One of her dying thoughts had 
been a glance along the whole reach of 
Ellen’s life; she saw her great love might 
make the child a prey to a lasting sorrow in 
a quick marriage. She, though dead, yet 
ruled. How reasonable it was that she 
should. She had been the bringer of every 
blessing and pleasure that made daily sun- 
shine in her little household. ‘She was the 
referee of daily doubts; her stored-up and 
remembered dicta were the household laws. 





Dottie obeyed as rigorously as Ellen. But 


They kissed and cried by turns, breaking © 


are so much better than I am,” said Ellen; : 


All this while the unsuspecting Ned was . 
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how easy it is to be peaceable subjects, when 
the laws lead in our utmost wishes. She 
was engaged to one whom their mother had 
sanctioned. Hence, the obedience to the 
blessed soul shining in paradise had been 
only gain hitherto. Now it had become loss 
and pain. 

Here was an inconsistency indeed. No 
blindness, though, except love’s blindness, 
could have been capable of it. Some may 
wonder how they carried along these two 
chains, which could nowhere be linked, with- 
out seeing that they must soon find an ab- 
rupt and fearful end for oneorother. Well, 
they did see the end; they fore-knew one 
must be given up. Ellen had bent her 
whole soul to the sacrifice the moment she 
felt she loved. All her will was steel. She 
strove to give no sign of love, no temptation 
to it, to Edwin Garland. But she gave a 
thousand. For she felt it would be a sin 
to be hateful and unlovely to any one; but 
most wretched to appear so to him whom 
she loved above all she had ever seen. She 
had-not a thought that she herself had any 
silent strength, or any loveableness. Now 
and then she called in reason, and put on 
an hour’s appearance of unloveliness; but it 
was very strange, ill-managed, uneasy; a 
mightier will than hers tore away from her 
all the little aids and tricks of appearance, 
and forced her back upon the position of 


true Ellen; to be again herself, loveable and. 


loving by necessity. Dottie dared not ad- 
vise her to give him up. It would be Dives 
preaching contentment to Lazarus. Yet she 
was afraid to advise her to keep him. 

I do not think jt at all wonderful, making 
humanity my me that these simple and 
pure sisters carried on the two imeonsisten- 
cies for so long. Most of us differ from 
them, not in being consistent, but in carry- 
ing on worse ones. To wit, all Christian 
people confess that we cannot serve God and 
Mammon. Yet we dare not give up one, 
and we are too fond of ourselves to give up 
the other. Weshall come at some hour to 
the abrupt terminal of one of our chains, and 
see the other reaching away into distant 
miles; and all our tugging and straining 
will nowise bring link to link. Dottie and 
Ellen have come to this point. If it seems 
startling and absurd to us, it is very likely 


* Kavoy, 
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so because it is more pure and out of the 
usual than our own inconsistencies. . Both 
chains are holy—both desirable. 

The brothers Ferguson, sensible men, 
piously thanked God they did not choose 
their wives from a family with crotehets. 
Mrs. William Ferguson spends one-third of 
her husband’s income in the bedizenment of 
herself and daughters, and is ready for 
bankruptcy in the afternoon, if they could 
get rich husbands in the morning. Mrs. 
John, will not allow her lord any one key in 
his own house, without a promise to take so 
much only, and no more; or a reason satis- 
factory to herself for wanting any thing at 
all. The husbands of these sisters with 
crotchets would never receive ruination or 
henpecking from their wives. 

I know that ,heroines should be as com- 
plete in wisdom as in goodness, when a young 
bachelor is the story-teller; and heroes, 
when an old maiden is. I have made these 
girls as good as I can, hiding the few little 
ebullitions of temper I may have seen them 
give way to at anytime. But, although they 
take the front rank in a story, I have not 
dared to make them talk and decide like 
Solomon. Though he was very wise, he was 
not always good; Ellen and Dottie are very 
good, but not always wise. The saints and 
martyrs were not all casuists. One meets 
certainly many casuists who are any thing 
but saints. Indeed these maidens not only 
wanted the sure good of clear decision ; they 
possessed and continually exercised the op- 
posite evil. Yes, Dottie and Ellen were su- 
perstitious ; they believed in times amd sea- 
sons, in mysterious indications, in signs and 
omens, in thirteen sitting down to dinner, in 
commencing things on Friday, in seeing the 
new moon through glass, in the dreams they 
awoke out of, and in a host of vulgar errors 
which Sir Thomas Browne has not refuted. 

The girls resolved, in their tears, that, had 
their mother known him, she would have 
loved him, and have given consent with joy. 
I*am afraid they were angry with me. I 
had talked of taking him there three years 
ago, but I fancied they showed no interest 
in my warm praises, and thought: it better 
taste to keep him away. Had I suspected 
a possible love-match, I would have brought 
him, for I have quite a feminine delight in 
helping such matters. But he was then 
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dying for a Rosaline—not having seen the 
Juliet. How the girls wished, that sleepless 
and wretched night, I had done so. What a 
little way we see before us. , 

It was resolved, with endless moaning, that 
Dottie should break the truth to Ned. The 
rising sun struck in upon her parched and 
fevered body. It had taken the whole night 
fully to realize her position, and for that 
g.ow to go down which had touched her in 
the shed. She had found a plausible ex- 
cuse, if the real one should be proved un- 
reasonable; “How could she leave her 
father ? his life depended on a love close to 
him all day; he was a widower, in a sense 
few other men in the world were so; soon 
Dottie would be married, and leave him for 
London ; he had no one left but Ellen; she 
must not give upduty for love and happiness.” 

Ellen dared not deliver this doom herself. 
She declared on the side she believed to be 
duty and righteousness. She upbraided her- 
self without rest for having been betrayed 
into showing her love, and so bringing wo 
upon him she would have died for. She 
hoped and prayed she should suffer a hun- 
dredfold more than he would. Dottie was 


too awed by the same spectral right to dis- 


advise her. She felt the trust was an awful 
pain—she dreaded the delivery of it ; there- 
fore she undertook it in her love. 

What is awaiting Ned on this bright mor- 
row? The sky is emptied ‘of stars; already 
he is awake, and lies looking out upon the 
rosy east. He has never been so happy. 
He burns for the sunrising, that he may 
meet Ellen, and hold her, and kiss her, as 
his Ellen the first morning. She turns and 
writhes in her pain and arid fever, knowing 
the is to look on him no more as her Edwin. 
Mr. Henderson comes out, and knocks cheer- 


fully at both their doors. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SANCTION OUT OF HEAVEN. 


Tis bright Monday was the feast of St. 
Michael, patron of the church and town; in 
bucolical phrase, Goose-day. Henderson had 
an early sacrament for the brickmakers and 
wtockingers, who were unable to attend a 
any later hour. He had come to their re- 
spective rooms, to ask Ned and the maidens 
if they would walk into the town with him. 
Ned consented gladly; he felt it would 
give him quiet opportunity to tell the vicar 
how far he had gone with Ellen, and to ask 
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his permission to do what he had already 
done. The sisters could walk together, and 
he should see the dear shape on before him, 
as he talked of all those plans and purposes 
which radiated round her. But Dottie came 
out, and said they could not go. Ellen was 
not altogether well; she had scarcely slept 
all night, and must strive to get a little sleep 
before she arose. The father and lover 
thought it was but some two hours’ ailment, 
a small matter, and started, expecting to 
meet her well and cheerful at the breakfast- 
table. 

Father and lover came to perfect unity on 
their way. There were few words, for every 
thing was known before told, and Mr. Hen- 
derson had anticipated the dialogue so often, 
that he said at once all he had to say. With 
a sigh he added “I knew it was a sacrifice I 
should have to make some day. I am glad it 
is to you I make it.” 

For a few moments Ned’s thoughts hung 
about the fatherly position, entered in spirit 
into it, and saw how huge a gift and trust a 
beloved child is. But he was too happy to 
stay there; he looked upon his own position. 
The last doubt was crossed, and he walked 
through the red sunlight and streaming fields 
with a free and gay tread. He blessed every 
soul he met; he blessed those who kneeled 
with him in church. Sorrow seemed alien 
and wonderful to him, when, if we wait pa- 
tiently, life brings us such compensating 
days as this. He little thought a sorrow too 
mighty to be believed was at the very mo- 
ment trembling over him, ready to fal.. 

As they were coming out of church, a stout 
lady, of about two score, hurried briskly up 
to the vicar, and wished him a good-morning. 
A smile overflowed his whole face; he asked 
her how it was she had stirred so early. 

“ Well, I am always up between five and 
six, these fine mornings,” she said laughing. 
“I am obliged to have an ear.y walk, to keep 
down my fat.” 

She spoke loud enough for every one in 
the churchyard to hear. 

“ You have not been to see my girls for a 
long time, Mrs. Thurton,” said Henderson. 
“Come up and breakfast with them this 
morning.” 

“ Yes, that I will,” she answered. She 
turned to Ned, and suddenly took his arm, 
and poured out a load of observations and 
inquiries upon him. “I’ve heard a great 
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deal of you, sir, How do you like our 
town? Have you ever been in this part of 
the country before ? ” 

And so forth she plied him hard and fast, 
until they reached the vicarage gate. Every 
now and then she broke out into some anec- 
dote or saying of Mrs, Henderson. She de- 
livered these with great pride, and with 
evident estimation of their rare value. They 
had been great friends. Her goodness and 
incessant merriment had been of much value 
and relief in the last illness, and had made 
the brisk stout lady always welcome to the 
husband and children. 

“Girls!” shouted Mr. Henderson up the 
stairs, the moment they were in the house, 
“make haste down; Mrs. Thurton has 
come to breakfast with you.” 

“O,T'll go and stir them out,” she shouted ; 
and she puffed and panted up the stairs as 
quickly as her unwieldiness would suffer her. 

Before she enters into their room, we will 
look in upon the suffering sisters. What 
unspeakable woes the sky sees! Yet the 
ceiling of the world is the pavement of that 
City of God where even the -dream of sor- 
row is not known. BA at this moment, the 
same rafters, separating ceiling and floor, 
divided a lover glorying in the possession of 
his uttermost desire, and another with every 
thing torn away. Diable Boiteux, pull down 
the front of this quiet vicarage, and let us 
see the white bedchamber and the breakfast- 
room beneath at the same moment. 

Ellen was lying dressed upon the bed, 
sobbing heavily, and Dottie. kneeling by the 
side, holding both her hot hands. They 
started up when they heard the noise and 
mirth in the hall. Every word of the well- 
known voice reached their ears. For the 
first time in their lives it sickened them ; 
they turned against it. Hitherto they had 
always leaped toward it, and welcomed it, 
because it had brought such charity and 
pleasure to their dear mother’s heart. At 
this awful hour they shunned it, as the sad 
do sunlight, for its unseasonableness, It 
seemed dreadful and wonderful how any one 
could be so joyous, who had once seen what 
life brings, what life may bring. 

When they heard her, they both sprang 
up. At such times attempted consolations 
are felt cruelly as curses, Ellen walked to 
the glass, and wiped her eyes, washed her 
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tear-marks from her face, and began to be 
clumsily busy about something that needed 
it not. Dottie, too, cleansed away her tears, 
and assumed a sudden show of composure. 

“T’m not going to knock,” cried the stout 
friend, and rolled in, laughing. ‘“ Bless you, 
my dears! You are an idle pair.” She 
seized and kissed them. “How long it is 
since you’ve called on me. What is the 
matter with you? You both look so solid. 
You don’t kiss like you used, Nelly. Have 
I caught you at any mischief? Dottie, you 
looked just like that when you were ever 80 
little, and watched your pa’ as he was carry- 
ing Ellen up-stairs after she cut off the cor- 
ners of his big Bible with the carving-knife. 
And how red my Nelly’s eyes are! Iam 
sure she has been crying. Ah! I know! 
It’s because the young gentleman’s going 
away. I saw him paying his addresses to 
you yesterday morning. I’ve watched you 
and he pass my house many a time, looking 
so still and happy. I meant to ask him if he 
had made love to you; only your pa’ was 
with us.” 

Ellen could keep the false rigor upon her 
face no longer. She twitched and struggled, 
but the strong tears burst upward, ‘and 
rolled down her face. Dottie went up to 
her, and pinched her hands, and kissed her. 

Mrs. Thurton changed face at this unex- 
pected action. 

“0, my darlings,” she began again, “how 
stupid Iam. Nelly,I didn’t know. Haven’t 
he fallen in love with you? If he have, 
there’s nought to cry about; if he haven't, 
he is a fool—isn’t he, Dottie?—and she is 
better without him. I knew there would be 
something about him soon. The bells woke 
me this morning out of a dream, in which I 
was with your dear ma’ ever so long. I 
thought I wakked beside her chair all through 
the High Street. We called at old Syne’s 
the butcher, and went into Silkeman’s and 
spoke with the old woman at the almshouse. 
No one seemed to wonder at seeing her, or 
remembered any thing about her funeral. 
When we passed the post-office, she laughed 
at her having been postmaster, as she said, 
when she was quite a girl. And ever 30 
many times she says to me, ‘ Well, I am gina 
that my own Nelly is engaged to Mr. Gar- 
land. I hope he will love her always as he 
does now.’ If you care for him, it's as good © 
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as if she had given you to him with her own 
hand—isn’t it? Did your dear ma’ know 
Mr.—— Why, Nelly!” 

Both the girls had started up. Ellen 
rushed to their old friend, and hung upon 
her, looking into her face. Her eyes radiated 
wonder, thanksgiving, incredulity, belief, in- 
finite joy, by turns. Mrs. Thurton would 
have answered her own question in another 
moment; she seldom allowed any hearer 
that privilege; but she was arrested by 
Ellen’s wild look of relief. Her quick heart 
perceiving that it had succeeded her look of 
dull pain, because of her communication, 
perceived easily also, rapidly putting this to 
that, whence the pain had come. 

“ Did you doubt your dear ma’ would have 
tiked him, then ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Thurton, may I believe it ?” 

Dottie came up also. They kissed, and 
re-kissed, the delighted visiter. They con- 
fessed to her what their trouble and doubt 
had been. She warmed and expanded with 
pleasure at her own importance in being the 
medium of this communication. 

A shade passed over for a moment. 
Ellen’s quick and sensitive soul returned to 


her unanswered question. Might she take 


this, a dream, as a sanction. The fat and 
hearty old casuist had not the least doubt. 
She pulled forth out of the “scrip and scrip- 
page” of her memory a long series of in- 
stances ; and concluded—and, I believe, quite 
justly—that it must have been sent by God 
himself, since it arrived so fitted to the very 
hour and need. To which Dottie added 
(without the least suspicion she was not 
uttering a scientifically-grounded and univer- 
sally-recognised law), , 

“And the bells woke you out of it? 
Morning dreams are always true:” 

When Ned took his own Ellen into his 
arms, as she entered the. breakfast-room, 
with eyes holding back a weight of love 
ready to fall when they met his, he little 
suspected how nearly he had lost her. He 
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and Mr. Henderson, however, were let into 
the strange secret before the coffee-pot was 
dry. Ellen dropped her eyes, and shed two 
or three happy tears, and covered her face 
with a perpetual blush the whole time the 
story was telling; which put Ned in mind of 
the long-drawn notes with which the har- 
mony of the organ had underrun the words 
of the choir in the plain song that very 
morning. Father and lover, whose daily 
conversation was amongst books and critics, 
marvelled at the uncriticalness, the supersti- 
tion, the inconsequence, and the righteous- 
ness of the little mournful episode, which 
had been enacting, unknown to them, close 
against their very mirth. Mr. Henderson 
saved a lecturing upon superstition until he 
could be alone with his dear children. ~He 
had read their hearts deeply enough to 
know that death alone could root out every 
weed of that kind; and I do not think he 
was sorry; for some of these are beautiful 
as other weeds, and transcend many of our 
cultured plants both in worth and glory. 
He knew that the kingdom of God is more 
stringent upon our wills than upon our 
cleverness or science, and that it was by the 
law of compensation of that kingdom, the 
wrongly-thought, rightly-willed misery had 
been swayed aside, and brought in a wrongly- 
thought, rightly-willed happiness. He did 
not forget to tell them that the Sender of 
all good gifts must have given them this 
dream. 

“ Women,” he said, at the table, making a 
reverent bend to Mrs. Thurton, “have been 
the favorite instruments for supernatural 
revelations in all ages. Their dreams, too, 
play a greater part in history than ours, It 
was Pilate’s wife, not himself, who was 
warned against his unjust judgment before 
he had delivered it. It was Calphurnia, not 
Cesar himself, who saw his statue run blood 
in the market-place; and not priests, but 
priestesses, who gave the oracles of Greek 
and Latin gods.” 





A MOVEMENT in the Universities seems to be 
on foot, calculated to raise Tom Hearne’s 
ghost: nothing less momentous than a recon- 
sideration of the Gown! —not merely to decide 
whether the garment is to be cut in a new fash- 
ion, befitting the improved intelligence of our 
times, but to settle whether it is to be retained 
in any form. Some of the speeches of the an- 





cient dignitaries and fellows were almost touch- 
ing, as ejaculations of dismay and disturbance. 
For them Pan will be dead indeed, and academ- 
ical learning a light fading out of the skies, if 
the time-honored robe is even touched. But the 
matter, we fear, is not likely to be quashed or 
set aside. — Athencum. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and 

Personal, with Observations on Men and 

Things. By Cyrus Redding. 3 vols. 

(Skeet.) 

It is not always the amount of vicissitude 
in a man’s life which makes the memoir :— 
it is his recollection of the moments and 
persons that have influenced him; it is his 
neatness in setting forth human character or 
pattern of manners before the readers of a 
younger world. Pepys, Boswell, Burney, 
had by no means subjects so rich and strange 
as those which have fallen to the care of 
other chroniclers. A Hume,—as the French 
anecdote of him seated betwixt two women 
of esprit reminds us,—may be in the bright- 
est of bright society, and there be able to 
saynothing more—than “ Well, ladies, here 
we are!” “ Here we are, ladies!” As it 
is with books of travel, so it is with books of 
recollection. One man shall jog down in a 
slow coach to Enfield, or merely walk round 
his chamber, and his narrative shall become 
a classic; another shall climb the highest 
Pyramid, or go down into the bowels of the 
earth deeper than earth-diver has ever gone 
before, and still fail to convey an impression 
of the aspiration or the descent. Then, 
some confess and recall the past with so 
much affectation, that it is hard to forgive 
the manner for the sake of the matter. 
There are others whose fixed idea is vituper- 
ation and vengeance.—To none of the above- 
named classes does Mr. Redding precisely 
belong,—yet his memoirs will not be alto- 
gether remembered, any more than entirely 
forgotten. The names on the pages out- 
number the pictures. The close connection 
betwixt Mr. Redding and periodical literature 
during many years brought not a few cele- 
brated persons under his notice :—to men- 
tion that he talks about the Opies, Mrs. 
Siddons, Miss O’Neil, Capt. Topham, of 
“The World,” poor Cowslip Wells, and 
hundreds more of greater or less persons, 
fairer and more honest celebrities, English 
or French, as may be, will suffice by way of 
further character of these memoirs. With- 
out the pale of the literary circles of London, 
Mr. Redding will be best known by his 
“History of Wines,” and by his collabor- 
tion with Campbell the poet in The New 
Monthly Magazine, during the years of its 
literary distinction. This last connection 





may have caused some readers to expect im-* 
portant additions to their knowledge of “the 
Bard of Hope.” Whether the fact be that 
rarely poet so popular and so polished 
yielded so little biographical material worth 
collecting—whether it be that Campbell’s 
Boswells have been inefficient—certain it is 
that “The Battle of the Baltic,” and “ Ho- 
henlinden,” and “The Exile of Erin,” and 
“Ye Mariners of England,” are the only 
published memorials of their author worth 
treasuring. Every account of his personal- 
ity which has been given to the press is cal- 
culated to remind the detractors of Genius ° 
that the world’s idols, when looked at closely 
and near at hand, may prove to be fashioned 
of homely clay. Inexact, petty, vain, self- 
engrossed,—-such are the impressions in re- 
gard to Campbell which Mr. Redding’s 
recollections wil] suggest.—More interesting 
are the pages devoted to Peter Pindar, and 
to that strange recluse, the builder of Font- 
hill. From these, we shall glean a little. 
First comes the satirist who found George 
the Third sd rich a subject. 


“Thad continued to visit Dr. Woleot up 
to his decease, and found that time had made 
little difference in him from the time I first 
knew him. His habit was to sit all day ina 
room facing the south. Behind the door, 
and opposite a broad window that opened to 
the floor, stood a square pianoforte on which 
there generally lay a favorite Cremona violin. 
The Doctor’s arm-chair faced the fire, the 
piano on his right hand. On the left of his 
chair stood a mahogany table with writing 
materials. Everything was so arranged as 
that he knew where to put his hand upon it 
without assistance. To guard against mois- 
ture was the secret of keeping in health 
when exercise could not be taken—such was 
his idea. Facing him, over his chimney 

iece, hung a landscape by Richard Wilson. 

'wo of Bone’s exquisite enamels, presents 
from that artist, who being a Cornishman, a 
native of Truro, was indebted to the Doctor 
for some valuable influential introductions on 
making his début in town. In other parts of 
the room, under glass, there were suspended 
a number of the Doctor’s crayon-drawings, 
most of them scenes in the vicinity of Fowey, 
which place stands in the midst of picturesque 
scenery. In writing, except a few lines hap- 
hazard, the Doctor was obliged to employ an 
amanuensis, of which he complained. Of all 
his acquisitions, music alone remained to him 
unaltered. ‘He could still,’ he said, ‘ strum 
the piano and play the fiddle’—what re- 
sources should he have had without these 
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attainments, he observed. He even com-/ Doctor’s stories is not less good because it is 
posed light airs for amusement. These) true and has been before told. The Vicar of 
things were more in the way of resource} Menaccan, near the Lizard. Point, related it 
than many other people possessed. They|to him. The reverend divine: was readin 

were great comfort. ‘ You have seen some- | the passage— Then fearing lest we shoul 

thing of life in your time. See and learn all’ have fallen upon the rocks, they cast four 
you can more. You will fall back upon it, anchors out of the stern.’ A fisherman cried 
when you grow old—an old fool is an inex-| out to the astonishment of the congregation 
cusable fool to himself and others—store up| ‘All wrong — all wrong— put about—put 
all; our acquirements. are, perhaps, most | about ! lubberl fellows, d— me if I would 
useful when we become old.’ Among his not have saved the ship and! cargo.’—‘ The 
musical acquaintances, whom I met, were justices fined the poor fellow‘five shillings for 
Shield, Mazzinghi, Mike Kelly, and other) swearing, the very next day, only,’ says 
cotemporaries. He told me that Phillips,| Wolcot, ‘for a little honest esprit de corps. 
the bookseller, used to come and teaze him) There was no question about the bad sea- 
for verses for the Monthly Magazine. One! manship.’—‘I had formidable rivals in the 
day the I)octor abused him to his face for his | west—not quacks, but old women. Many of 
niggardliness. He had frequently sent him | their nostrums do good—I do not know how. 
verses, only asking in return a copy of the, The most extraordinary of these I ever met 


number of the magazine, in which they ap- 
peared. Wishing to have a second copy for 
a particular object, upon one occasion, Phillips 
sent back word, he ‘should have it at the 
trade price.’ ” 

Dr. Wolcot did not always keep painters’ 
company with impunity. Opie, the Cornish 
wonder, whom he had befriended, is charged 
by Mr. Redding with not behaving well. to 
the poet. The latter could beat him in 


banter; but the former could give Peter’s 
head to one of Milton’s “ fallen angels.” 


“ Besides Bone and Opie, there was an ar- 
tist called Paye, whom the Doctor befriended 
but of whom he could make nothing. At 
last all intimacy between them ceased. 
Paye then caricatured the Doctor in a bad 
imitation of Hogarth’s satire on Churchill, 
only the Joctor was depicted as a bear stand- 
ing before an easel, in place of the Russian 
Hercules. I once found Wolcot. when I 
called a good time before his death, laid u 
in his bed-room, his eyes bandaged. 
‘What is the matter, Doctor ?’—‘ Since you 
were here, Adams the oculist (afterwards Sir 
William Rawson), who goes about blinding 
every body, persuaded me to submit to the 

eration for cataract.’—* And he operated ?’ 
‘Not on both eyes—I told him he should 
try one first.’—‘ And he has not succeeded ?’ 
—‘ How could such a great man fail—he has 
cured my eye of seeing forever. I could be- 
fore observe the shadowy figure of any one 
between my eye and the light. I have just 
escaped an inflammation that might have 
reached the other eye, besides suffering three 
er four wecks’ confinement. I outwitted 
him. —' How? ’—‘I gave him the worst eye 
of the two to block up. He had persuaded 
me. into it. At just eighty years of age, it 
was folly. Adams knew better. He wished 
my name to puff a cure with.’ One of the 


| with was the water of a. boiled thunderbolt 
' to cnre the rheumatism.’—‘A boiled thunder- 
bolt ?’—* Yes, and I discovered what a 
thunderbolt was. I took it out of the water 
where an old woman had been boiling it for 
some hours. It proved to be a celt, one of 
those relics of old times often found in Corn- 
wall, that puzzle our wise-headed antiquaries 
so much, to say if it is a chisel or a spear- 
head.’ He said that Fuseli had the whole 
stock of scholarship of the Academy of 
Painting, Reynolds being no more, and that 
they made the most of him and his stock-in- 
trade. Fuseli had a notion that sublimity 
consisted in strangeness, and was annoyed 
that other people would not think so too. 
One day I came up behind him when he did 
not observe me, and he said, looking at one 
of his own pictures, ‘Py Got! no one did 
ever see such a picture as dat is before.’— 
‘No, nor ever will again, Fuseli,’ I exclaimed, 
close to his ear. He never forgave me, be- 
cause I attacked his monsters.” 


Mr. Redding’s knowledge of Beckford be- 
longed to the later days of that gentleman’s 
life. A review of the volume on “ Alcobaca 
and Batalha,” which had pleased the o.d 
dilettante, brought the two together,—and 
many interviews are mentioned and conversa- 
tions detailed. 


“No one was permitted to see Fonthill, 
but at considerable intervals of time. Two 
or three hundred workmen had constant 
employment under his own directions. Some: 
people, however, did get in disguised as 
workmen. One, supposed to have got in 
over the wall, was met by Mr. Beckford 
himself, not far from the house. He was 
mistaken for his gardener. ‘I thought the 
joke might be followed out,’ he observed, 
‘the stranger was a very gentlemanly man, 
well read, sensible, and agreeable in manners, 
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I undertook to show him the grounds. and 

rdens. I ‘imagine he began to suspect I 
was not the gardener before I had done. I 
then proposed to show him the house; and, 
having exhibited the principal apartments, I 
took him to the room where the dinner was 
that moment serving up, and opening the 
door, 1 begged him to walk in and partake 
—I told him of his mistake, and would have 
no denial. We conversed on a variety of 
topics, and he seemed at home inall. When 
he rose to go away, it was becoming dark, 
and I asked if he had any conveyance. He 
only expressed a wish to be shown to the 
park gates. A servant was sent with him 
accordingly. I never knew who he was. It 
is said I treated this stranger with rudeness 
and. what not. It was impossible.’ I told 
him I had read ina magazine of his going 
down the dance at court with Miss North, in 
1782. He said he remembered he had done 
so. He agreed that George III. was desti- 
tute of feeling and delicacy; and told me 
some anecdote’ of him, I cannot repeat here. 
I remarked that Lord Chatham declared the 
King to be capable of the greatest duplicity. 
He then related a conversation of the king 
with an officer of the Guards, who had fired 
on the mob in the city riots. He heard it 
take place. The king came out of his closet, 
and, first seeing the officer in question, 
abruptly said to him—‘ Peppered them well, 
Ihope—peppered them well?’ Everybody 
near was struck with the unfeeling coarseness 
of the speech, while the officer to whom it 
was addressed, and whose name I forget— 
but I think it was Howard—said, with great 
gravity, perceiving the nature of the remark, 
‘Thope your Majesty’s troops will always do 
their duty!’ Lord Chatham, who had taken 
great pains with his son’s education, asked 
him one day, on his return from a visit, how 
he had been entertained. Pitt replied, 
‘Most delectably.’—‘ Delectably, Sir!’ said 
Chatham, looking at his son with severity— 
‘delectably! Never let me hear that affected 
word from you again.’ 

“He spoke to me in high commendation 
of Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), who had visited 
him at Fonthill, with Lord Nelson, and Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton. He observed, 
truly enough, that Wolcot was a delightful 
companion, and the best story-teller he ever 
heard; that he knew the two worlds well— 
men and books—and was a shrewd observer 
of life. He could only remain a week at 
Fonthill, where his humor and his play upon 
human follies much entertained the company. 
Lady Hamilton was a fine figure not so beau- 
tiful as handsome. Sir William called her 
his Grecian. Nelson was her dupe. She 
persuaded him that she had obtained the 
Vctualling of his fleet. It was, her husband 
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who.made her his agent with the queen. She 
never. had a, child, though ‘Nelson. believed, 
she had, and she passed one off upon him for: 
her own. The execution of Carraciolo was, 
wholly indefensible. There is a characteristic. 
story of Mr. Beckford. Both the coachman 
and his wife were old servants, and rather. 
favorites. The lady going out one evening 
to see a friend, and partake of a cup of bohea, 
found the rain inconvenient, and her caro 
sposo, the Jehu, arriving very opportunely. 
with the carriage, she got into it, and was, 
driven to her pleasure destination, as it was 
thought, unobserved. But Bedford’s carriage 
was too well known to escape observation. It 
was soon rumored among the domestics that 
the coachman’s wife used her master’s car- 
riage—nothing less would content her. They 
soon contrived that the intelligence should 
reach the master’s ears. His passionate 
temper known, a tremendous capa was 
expected to break over the devoted pair. 
The tidings were conveyed to the master, no 
doubt with all likely to rouse his anger. But 
the master was perfectly calm. Much less 
things had been known to put him into an 
intolerable passion. It was probable, too, for 
there never was a kinder master, that he 
noticed malice in the mode in which the in- 
telligence was conveyed to him. He, there- 
fore, showed no anger, but ordered his steward 
to engage a footman for six months, and to 
give him a whimsical suit of livery. When 
his orders were obeyed, the coachman and 
his wife were sent for, and told that, as they 
were so aspiring as to require his carriage 
wheri they paid their visits, it was not con- 
sistent they should be without an attendant 
in the house, that he had provided them a 
footman, who, he insisted, should duly attend 
upon them at table, and act towards them as 
usual in such cases, from that day forward. 
Not a word of excuse would have been per- 
mitted. The astounded coachman and his 
wife withdrew. The footman was kept in his 
place for some months. The ridicule this 
caused in the establishment, it cannot be 
doubted, was a punishment every way suffici- 
ent for the offence. 

“When on the Continent, any extraordin- 
ary sights had been certain to attract Beck- 
ford’s attention—anything like conjuring or 
magic rousing his curiosity. In Paris, about 
the revolutionary time, 1789, he stated that 
he met with an individual who said he could 
introduce him to a real magician. Everybody 
then believed in super-natural things. The 
poreousee in question was an old man, who 
ived in a remote part of the city. He de 
scribed the approach to the man’s residence 
as being through a carpenter’s yard, appar 
ently deserted. Passing on, he entered a 
large apartment, in which he was met by the, 
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owner, in a magician’s garb. There was 
tapestry on the walls, which were decorated 
with a number of tasteful ornaments. At 
the back of the room was a garden, the des- 
cent to which was by stone steps. On the 
summit of these stood a large vase, apparent- 
ly filled with spring water. After a little 
ordinary conversation, the stranger desired 
his visitor to look into the vase. ‘Was the 
water transparent—clear?’—‘Yes.’ The 
exhibitor than uttered some kind of abraca- 
dabra, and the water seemed to become at 
once full of the most extraordinary creatures, 
in all sorts of animal combinations. The 
apartment, too, suddenly appeared full of 
appearances of the same description. He 
was astounded, and drew back, hardly know- 
ing whether it was reality or deception. 
He had scarcely recovered from his sur- 
prise and admiration, when the whole of 
the creatures disappeared; even the old 
man had taken himself off. It was the most 
mysierious thing he had ever encountered. 
He was certain it was a trick; but how per- 
formed, and why, as he paid nothing for the 
exhibition, he never discovered; for he never 
saw the chief performer afterwards. Nelson 
being at Fonthill, he proposed to give the 
hero a drive through his grounds. He had 
a ride, from fifteen to twenty miles in extent, 
through his plantations. He drove four very 
gentle animals, of which he had a perfect 
command. Nelson took a place by his side, 
but, observing the horses a little lively, he 
became uneasy, and, in a few moments, re- 
quested his host to pull up, he ‘could not, 
bear it any longer.’ This is a singular in- 
stance of the effect of habit in a brave man, 

whom a battery of cannon quickened the 
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courage, and who dreaded no foe, sword in 


hand.” 


There are scattered anecdotes in abun- 
dance. Here are two of “old Sir Robert.” 


“Old Sir Robert Peel was an acute money- 
scraping man, an enemy to the corn-law 
while his son supported it. Two stories will 
illustrate his character: Colonel Peel, then, 
who was much and deservedly respected, kept 
race-horses during his father’s life-time, and 
the old gentleman frequently remonstrated 
with him on the subject in vain. ‘ You can- 
not afford to keep them. What a heavy ex- 
pense they must be! Why don’t you turn 
them into Drayton Park, the grass is grow- 
ing to waste there? The man to whom I let 
it has gone off without paying me.’ The son 
turned in his horses, and they were seized by 
the father for the rent due from the previous 
occupier. So, when the Tamworth bank had 
a run upon it, Sir Robert went behind the 
counter, and paid the notes himself. When 
this was observed, the country-people said, 
‘QO! there is the rich Sir Robert Peel paying 
away the money himself—I shan’t take out 
mine.’ ‘Nor I,’ said another; ‘nor I,’ said a 
third. In less than a year afterwards, the 
bank broke, and much injured the people in 
the neighborhood; but the old per sb 
had no assets there.” 


The foregoing extracts are average speci- 
mens of Mr. Redding’s manner and matter, 
and, we think, may invite readers, especially 
if they have belonged to the world to which 
his life and labors have been given, to look 
through his recollections of fifty years. 





In one most important department of human 
exertion—in all, namely, that relates to educa- 
tion—the Germans are, so far as theory at least 
is concerned, far more industrious than our- 


selves. When shall wesee our English scholars 
and schoolmasters putting forth such a work as 
the Encyclopedia of Education and Instruction * 
which is now appearing in Stuttgart? This 
mosf important publication will fall into four 
great divisions. The first of these will be 
cevoted to leading terms and fundamental 
principles, containing articles on such subjécts 
as ‘‘The means of education,” under which 
will be treated ‘“‘ Marriage, Family, Intercourse, 
Example, Authority, Government, Discipline,” 
with much else. The second will discuss 
schools and educational legislation, school- 
masters, and, in short, the whole machinery of 
publicimstruction. The third will be historical, 
and will describe in a series of monographs the 
develppment of education in ancient, medizval, 
* Encyclopddie des gesammten Erzichungs und 
Unterrichiswesens. Zweites Heft. Stuttgart : 
Besser. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 





and modern times. The fourth will contain 
the statistics of education in all Christian coun- 
tries, drawn up chiefly from official sources. 
Some idea of the immense variety of the in- 
formation which will be massed together in the 
book may be gathered from a list of a few of 
the papers in No. 2, which now lies before us. 
A very long and elaborate monograph on 
American education is followed by a series of 
articles on subjects connected with office (Amt). 
Then comes one on Analysis—next, one on 
Devotion (Andacht)—then one on Andrea, an 
educational reformer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The whole work will be comprised in 
four volumes octavo. We fear that the very 
class in this country which ought to be most 
ready to receive light from any quarter—that, 
pascrog which conducts the education of the 
great body of the upper classes—is unwilling 
to believe that education is really a science in 
itself, and deserving to be studied as one. 
While such an opinion continues to prevail 
there is little hope that this useful book will 
find an English translator.— Saturday Review. 
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From Household Words. 
RUNNING AWAY. 

PUTTING aside, for the ‘present, the whole 
British army and navy, which have nothing | 
to do with my proposition, I will lay it down 
as a principle, that all human beings have a 


dry list of names. Not to mention the Wan- 
dering Jew—who has been running away 
now for nearly two thousand years, leading, 
I should say, not a miserable, but a fine 
natural supernatural sort of life, full of a 
strong but n®t unpleasing excitement, bating 
natural propensity to run away. To run| remorse, which time may be charitably sup- 
away whither ? and from'what? Well, that| posed to have diminished—there was Gov- 
is not the question. I only know that, after|ernor Wall, Wortley Montagu, the Abbé 
a patient survey of human history—after | Prevost, Mirabeau, Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 
recalling innumerable instances, after se-|Goldsmith, Louis Philippe, John Wilkes, 
cretly communing with my own heart, which | Dick Whittington, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
is, I hope, no fainter than. other men’s—it | alias Comberbatch, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
seems to me as certain as any truth in| parte, Sir Richard Steele, William Hutton, 
physics, that any man who did not constant-|Thomas Otway, Eugene Aram, Jonathan 
ly control his nature by a powerful effort, | Swift, Lord Bolingbroke, William Cobbett, 
would at some period of his life inevitably|Jean Jacques Rousseau, and a thousand 
run away. ‘ others, not including the less illustrious list 
Cognisant of this weakness in our nature, | of initials who have always ran away, and are 
knowing how it leads us—when we have not} daily advertised for in the columns of the 
the happiness of being able to run away our-| newspapers; and leaving out of the question, 
selves—io take a delight in reading how] as actuated by a different passion, all those 
somebody else ran away, does not the skil-| infatuated persons who have ran away to get 
ful fictionist continually present us with| married by Fleet and Savoy parsons, and 
artful narratives of flight and concealment, | blacksmiths at Gretna. 
seasoning them with powerful motives, and 
raising us to the highest pitch of sympathy 
and interest, by showing his hero who has 
run away, always @n the point of being 
hunted down, tracked out, and brought back, 
again? How we exult in his escapes; how 


As I run over these names, and many 
more that I have not ventured to write down, 
remembering their lives and adventures, 
most of them read long ago, and more than 
half-forgotten, I am more than ever con- © 
vinced of the soundness of my principles by 
we go with him—no matter how great a| observing what is the particular incident 
rascal—when he slips away, and, for a while, | which, above all others, is fresh as ever in my 
is once more free; how we enjoy the calm|memory. Who was Caleb Williams’ tor- 
retirement of his hiding-place,—the more, if | mentor ; and even why he tormented him I 
itis in the midst of a busy town or city, in| have not, after twenty years, a very clear 
the very neighborhood, perhaps, of his per-| remembrance. What was the name of the 
secutors, who fancy he is far off. How we| student who created the monster in Franken- 
share in the excitement of his stealing out| stein; or why he turned his attention to that 
amongst them in disguise; how we feel with| mischievous art, I have ‘entirely forgotten. 
him a fascination in the idea that some acci-| Nor could I be relied upon to give the brief- 
dent may, at any moment, break the charm | est outline of the lives of any of those -per- 
of that peaceful shelter, and send him out a|sons whose names I have mentioned; but I 
breathless fugitive once more. There are|remember well that each and every one, for 
@leb Williams, Frankenstein and the Stu-|some reason, and at some‘time or other, ran 
dent, Timon of Athens, the Fair Imogen, away. This is what held me delighted 
Colonel Jack, Gil Blas, Lara,‘ and Childe| through page after page and chapter after 
Harold ; Robinson Crusoe, Bunyan’s Pilgrim, | chapter, and this it is which still makes each 
the Chevalier des Grieux, the Lover of Mr.|name and story pleasant to recall. There is 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and a score of peo-| Sir Richard Steele—poor Dick Steele, as 
ple in the late Monsieur Sue’s Mysteries of |some people call him: I am not familiar 
Paris. And if I were to mention the in-|enongh with him to speak of him in that 
stances of real men who have yielded to the} easy manner ; but I know that he rode in the 
innate and fascinating desire of running| Guards, and fought a duel, and became a 


away, this paper would run to seed in a mere! Christian hero and wrote plays and cssaye 
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in the Tattler, the Guardian, and the Spec- 
tator, and beeame Mr. Addison’s double, and. 
got into“debt, and had a narrow-minded 
wife, who wished him to take care of his 
money and not get drunk. ‘This is very well, 
but I like best to imagine him rumning away, 
as he did in the evil days when wife and Mr. 
Addison were dead, and the boxes at But- 
ton’s were filled with unknown faces; when 
creditors became more importunate, and 
friends unkind. Then all forgotten were the 
malignity of critic Dennis, and the fierce wit 
of Swift, and the insolertce of Wagstaffe, and 
the gibes of Pope and the Scribblers’ Club, 
the squabbles of the players, and the strife 
of Whig and Tory. Far away down in Here- 
fordshire, famous for its orchards, and, finally 
in Langunnor in the heart of Wales, he 
found a hiding-place, and was forgotten till 
he died. Am I the fool of fancy when I 
picture the jovial town-man settling down in 
that sweet pastoral Welsh village, where they 
show the wall of his garden yet, and won- 
dering why he had not run away long ago 
to such a life of peace, and leisure, and 
content. Of a different kind was the 


flight of his enemy, Swift, when in the 
very crisis of his political life, he suddenly 


vanished, none, save a trusty friend, knew 
whither, and in the antechambers of Windsor 
and Si. James’, was found no more dispensing 
patronage to friends, and counsel to states- 
men famous now in English history. When 
parties were split asunder by a dread of the 
pope, and a hatred of a German successor ; 
when friends were persisting in a dangerous 
game; when the queen was dying, and the 
battle of tory and whig waging fiercer than 
ever, the haughty Swift saw no course wiser 
or better than to run away. So he went 
down to a little village in Berkshire; and 
there, while men were bewildered by his flight, 
took shelter in a quiet parsonage, where only 
faint echoes of the great storm of politics 
could reach him; while, with his host, a 
melancholy, thoughtful man, he dined at 
twelve or one, supped on bread and butter 
and a glass of ale, and went to bed at ten. 
Nor did Swift ever lose his taste for the 
pleasure of running away. Many anecdotes 
are told of his sudden disappearances ; of his 
love for escaping from the great world even 
into questionable company; carrying his 
passion, so far as sometimes to make long 
tours on foot, sleeping by the way in low 
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country lodging houses, where, it may be 
supposed that he picked up his keen Teniers- 
like enjoyment of the humorous side of low 
life. Far more distinct, however, in my 
memory is the running away of Jean Jacques 
Rousseait. Who would not remember it ? 
It is a scene in which we have ourselves 
acted at some time far off, but still remem- 
bered well. My copy of Jean Jacques, well- 
thumbed when I had it, and wanting some 
pages at the end, has long ago gone the way 
of all lent books; but I think I could tell 
pretty accurately the story of the flight 
from Geneva, which was the beginning of 
that self-torturing sophist’s marvellous career. 
{ have never forgotten how the watch- 
engraver to whom his friends, little dreaming 
of the fame that was to greet him on the way 
of life, had bound him in his youth, tyrannised 
over him, struck him for reading by night, 
overtasked him, reviled him, stinted him of 
food; and how Jean Jacques bore it all, and 
stealthily found means to devour the whole 
library of the Genevan bookseller. Neither 
have I forgotten those stolen country rambles 
in which he knew the sweet taste of vaga- 
bondage, and for the first time dreamed of 
the blessed resource of running away; my 
heart was always with high, when, hurrying 
back at dusk one day, he heard the trumpet 
blow the signal for the raising of the draw- 
bridge, which would shut him out of the 
city for the night, and*bring him to sure 
disgrace if he remained. At a few paces 
from the guard, as he came up eager and 
breathless, behold the drawbridge rose, and 
the destiny of Jean Jacques was fulfilled. 
He lingered there till daylight, with a natural 
fondness for the old city, and then departed 
never to return. What might become of 
him, or whither he would go, he knew not. 
Whether the authorities would track him out 
and bring him to disgrace, and the punish- 
ment of the cruel laws of that Calvinistic 
community, Jean Jacques and his readers® 
know not, as he hurried away penniless; 
till he finds himself in Turin, and is safe. 
Who would now know the name of Jean 
Jacques had he never run away. 

More impressive and pathetic, because 
vaguer, and leaving more to be imagined, is 
the flight of the poet Collins, whose name I 
omitted to mention in my list of fugitives. 
Not much is known of Collins beyond what 
is given in the brief bit affecting narrative of 
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his friend Johnson. . We learn that he was a 
hatter’s son, and a boy on the foundation at 
Winchester College; that he out-distanced 
boys of far happier circumstances, carrying 
away the prize—a fellowship at Oxford— 
over all. He was a curious’ scholar, learned | 
in the classic and modern languages, and 
deeply versed in all poetic and legendary 
lore. We know that, having fought the bat- 
tle of life up to a point, he fell into a weak, 
irresolute habit, only explained in the seque., 
when he sank into a settled madness. But 
what is fo me far more interesting, is the 
fact that when he felt this madness stealing 
upon him, when he found that the ease and 
competence of a fortune which he had ac- 
quired were as nothing against this great 
calamity, of whose approach none knew save 
him, he took a resolution to depart—to hurry 
away out of England, anywhere; as if the 
terrors of that disease could be escaped by 
flight; and so disappeared from all who knew 
him, and somewhere in: French or German 
cities was seen, from time to time, hastening 
ever, though with no settled destination—a 
silent, solitary, haunted man. 

More cheerful to think upon as having a 
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gotten by all his old companions. There he 
found the true secret of happinessy’and won- 
dered, as all men have wondered, who ever 
tried this remedy, why he should live in the 
din and warfare of the world, ruffled and 
jostled by the insolent and the strong; why 
he should strive for the patronage of the 
great and a post at the House of Commons, 
tormenting himself with doubts and fears, 
when it was so easy to slip away and be at 
rest. 

Johnson, hiding in obscure lodgings in the 
days when clean linen with him was scarce, 
till mistaking for a cause of his happiness 
what was in fact but an accidental associa- 
tion of that delightful retirement, he ven- 
tured to confess his-affection for a dirty shirt. 

Junius sitting in the shop of Almon the 
bookseller, in Piccadilly, listening to the lit- 
erary and political gossip of the hour, and 
wondering with the rest, who Junius was. 
For I do not hesitate to class Junius among 
the men who have run away. He had run 
away from his political associates, and all his 
private friends, into a shelter where no man 
could ever trace him ; combining luxuriously 
all the pleasures of running away with the 














y happier sequel, is the running away of Wil-| excitement of the strife. And what was that 
g liam Hutton of Birmingham, stationer, of | gentleman’s name who had been taken away 
t which he himself has given us a touching| when an infant, from his father the chief of a 
y= narrative. I never took to Hutton in the] wild tribe of Indians? It was at some time 
e days of his success ; for it seemed to me that] towards the end of the last century. He, I 
re he got rich by sheer good luck, and that any | remember, acquired the tastes and habits of 
es one who went upon his plan again must in-| civilized life——even improved ‘so far as to 
id evitably come to ruin; but the sufferings| fight a duel with an officer, I think, and yet, 
id and anxieties of his flight from Nottingham | after all, ran away ;—gave up the comforta- 
cd. were mine. It must be considerably more | ble roof, the wig, the powder, and the tights ; 
ral than a hundred years ago since, smarting | the sword, the buckle, and the tri-cornered 
ed like Jean Jacques under the insults and | hat, to go back and join the savage tribes 
of oppression of his master—I think his uncle| again. He had never known his own people 
ot. —he ran away with a little bundle and with | and had therefore no ties of kindred or as- 
ut a shilling or two in his pocket, taking, as|sociates in the far wilds. He could have 
sh- he thought, farewell of Nottingham for-|been moved by nothing; but the natural 
tic ever; and this reminds me of the running] unborn desire of man—the desire to run 
ers® away of Benjamin Franklin, and of what. it | away. 
68} led to, which is in the memories of all my| As I brood over this delightful idea, it 
afe. readers, becomes to me more and more inexplicable 
ean And, indeed, what does not every dne of | that people do not universally find out the 
these instances remind me of? Cowper,| true remedy for the trouble and turmoil of 
use melancholy mad and smitten with remorse | life, and in a body run away—sever them- 
|, is at his attempt at self-destruction, running | selves from every thing and hegone. Why 
ne I 


away from the gay world where he had vainly | does not the Speaker of the House of Com- 
thought to live as they lived, down to Olney, | mons run away? Why does not the Lord 
there to lead a tranquil and literary life for-! Chancellor, sitting under that awful flowing,. 
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full-bottomed wig in the midst of the dog- 
days run away—why do not all the judges 
run away? Behind their judicial seats, 
temptingly cut in the wall, is a little door 
through which they go out for refreshment 
in the middle of the day. Why not take 
that opportunity, doffing gown and wig, and 
throwing judicial gravity to the winds, slip 
out and leave brother Quiddit to thunder to 
the empty seat! Why come back and listen 
to that gentleman’s mock-deferential sar- 
casms? Why bother the head with unravel- 
ling the title of Owen Glendower to a yard 
and a-half of his neighbor’s ground? Fi- 
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nally, why should any crowned head stand 
up to be shot at, every now and then, when 
the remedy is obvious and easy? The list, 
indeed, of kings who have run away, from 
Charles the Fifth to King Leopold, would 
count no small number. Did not old George 
the Third, when Wilkes and America had 
driven him to distraction, dream of it like a 
schoolboy who sees the school-door open on 
asunny day? Why, in short, should I weary 
my readers with further questions when the 
thing is clear ? I should hope that they are 
already converted to my views, and are only 
anxious to run away. 





Paris, December 24. 

Amone the late important discoveries, ap- 
plicable to the useful branches of science, two 
of the most remarkable are the art of Galvano- 
plastie, and the invention of the wonderful 
calculating machine by Mr. Thomas. This 
gentleman has lately made the finishing im- 
eng in the arithmometer, at which he 

as been working for upwards of thirty years. 
Pascal and Leibnitz in the 17th century, and 
Diderot at a later period, endeavored to con- 
struct a machine which might serve as a sub- 
stitute for human intelligence in the combina- 
tion of figures; but their efforts fajled. Mr. 
Thomas’s arithmometer may be used without 
the least trouble or possibility of error, not 
only for addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, but also for much more complex 
operations, such as the extraction of the square 
root, involution, the resolution of triangles, 
etc. A multiplication of 8 figures by 8 others 
is made in 18 seconds; a division of 16 figures 
by 8 figures in 24 seconds; and in one minute 
and a quarter, one can éxtract the square root 
of 16 figures, and also prove the accuracy of 
the calculation. 

The arithmometer adapts itself to any sort of 
combination. The working of this instrument 
is most simple. To raise or lower a nut-screw, 
to turn a winch a few times, and, by means -of 
a button, to slide off a metal plate from left to 
right, or from right to left, is the whole secret. 
Instead of simply reproducing the operations 
of man’s intelligence, the arithmometer relieves 
that intelligence from the necessity of making 
that operation. It is not matter producing 
material effects, but matter which thinks, reflects, 
reasons, calculates, and executes all the most 
difficult and complicated arithmetical opera- 
tions with a rapidity and infallibility which 
defies all calculators in the world. The instru- 
ment is, moreover, a simple one, of very little 
volume, and easily portable. It is already used 
in many great financial establishments, where 
considerable economy is realised by its employ- 
ment. 





Galvanoplastie is the art of causing by galvan- 
ism, the adhesion of one substance to another 
with such perfection as to cause them to be in- 
dissoluble. Thus any light and hard substance, 
such as wood, &c., may be covered with gold, 
silver or bronze for furniture, ornaments, articles 
of vertu. Silver and bronze table services, and 
even jewelry are so beautifully and artistically 
worked as to deceive the most practiced eye, 
and at the same time comparatively cheap. 
Mosaics are incrusted into marble with a skill 
equalling the celebrated works of the Italian 
masters, and the labor of years is thus saved, 
for the process of galvanism is as speedy as it 
is perfect in the execution. The small tables, 
cabinets, and boxes of rare woods incrusted 
with the most minute mosaics, forming land- 
scapes, flowers and beautiful groups, all pro- 
duced by the art of galvanoplastie, are exquisite 
and marvellous specimens of the wonders of 
modern discovery in the arts.—Correspondence 


of the N. American and U. S. Gazette. 





Amone the passengers from Hongkong by 
the Pera was a Dutch Captain Hoogenstraaten, 
who had the misfortune to lose his ship, the 
Helena, about 140 miles North of Hongkong, 
while bound for Shanghai. When the shi 
struck, the country-people came down and sok 
possession of everything, even going so far as 
to strip the captain, his mate, and crew. 
They asked, “ Are you English?” He said, 
“Why, English very good.” They said, “‘ No, 
English very bad.” ‘‘ Oh, then we are Dutch,” 
replied the captain ; upon which assurance they 
allowed him, his mate, and crew of twelve men, 
to proceed in the lightest possible marching 
order. However, after walking some distance 
they came to a village, and were met by two 
ladies ; who, seeing their “peculiarly perplex- 
ing predicament,” took them to their house 
and furnished them with sundry old gowns and 
other light garments. The captain retains his 
as a memento of his escape, and a curious 
development of .Chinese modesty. 
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From The Atheneum. 
PENN AND MACAULAY. 

The History of England, from the Accession 
of James the Second. By Lord Macaulay. 
Vol. IL. (Longman & Co.) 

THAT Baron Macaulay should defend what 
Mr. Macaulay wrote will not surprise any 
one. That having resolved to defend his ac- 
cusation of Penn in the “scandalous busi- 
ness” of the Taunton girls, he should do so 
with a certain dexterity and strength, every 
one will expect to find. 1f the charge breaks 
down in his hands—if his facts fail, and even 
his assertions lack force—the reader will be 
sure that the weakness lies in the cause 
rather than in the advocate. 

The new edition of his “ History ” is ad- 
vertised as “revised and corrected” :—but 
with regard to the charge against Penn— 
though it has been disproved by evidence 
which all the organs of opinion have accepted 
as conclusive—there is no revision and no 
correction. @William Penn still stands in the 
historical text a pardon-broker engaged in 
a scandalous transaction! Our readers will 
be very curious to see the reasoning by 
which the “-corrector ” has arrived at this ex- 
traordinary conclusion, confronted with the 
facts stated in the Introductory Chapter of 
the new -ition of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
“Life of Penn.” Lord Macaulay’s fame is 
national property. We are proud of his 
talents, and we are naturally jealous of his 
credit. If this be lowered, literature itself 
suffers somewhat. But truth is of more con- 
sequence than the reyutation of a great 


writer. The original Macaulay-text still 
stands : 


“ An order was sent down to Taunton that 
all these little girls should be seized and im- 
prisoned. Sir Francis Warre of Hester- 
combe, the Tory member for Bridgewater, 
was requested to undertake the office of ex- 
acting the ransom. He was charged to 
declare in strong language that the Maids of 
Honor would not endure delay, that they 
were determined to prosecute to outlawry, 
unless a reasonable sum were forthcoming, 
and that by a reasonable sum were meant 
seven thousand pounds. Warre excused 
himself from taking any part in a transac- 
tion so scandalous. The Maids of Honor 
then requested William Penn to act for 
them; and Penn accepted the commission.” 


To this text we have an-explanation by 
Baron Macaulay, which we quote entire— 
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merely pausing at the chief ‘points to assess 
its value. The note runs : 


“ Locke’s ‘ Western Rebellion’; Toulmin’s 
‘History of Taunton,’ edited by Savage ; 
‘ Letter of the sDuke of Somerset to Sir F. 
Warre ’; ‘ Letter of Sunderland to Penn,’ 
Feb. 13, 1685-6, from the State Paper Office, 
in the MackThtosh Collection. (1848.) The 
letter of Sunderland is as follows : 

“* Whitehall, Feb. 13. 1685-6. 

“Mr. Penne,—Her Majesty’s Maids of 
Honor having acquainted me that they de- 
signe to employ you and Mr. Walden in 
making a composition with the relations of 
the Maids of Taunton for the high misde- 
meanor they have been guilty of, I do at 
their request hereby let you know that His 
Majesty has been pleased to give their fines 
to the said Maids of Honor, and therefore 
reccommend it to Mr. Walden and -you to 
make the most advantageous composition 

ou can in their behalfe—I am, Sir, your 
enelile servant, SUNDERLAND.’ 

“That the person to whom this letter was 
addressed was William Penn the Quaker was 
not doubted by Sir James Mackintosh, who 
first brought it to light, or, as far as I am 
aware, by any other person, till after the 

ublication of the first part of this History. 
t has since been confidently asserted that 
the letter was addressed to a certain George 
Penne, who appears from an old account- 
book lately discovered to have been concerned 
in a negotiation for the ransom of one of 
Monmouth’s followers, named Azariah Pin- 
ney. If I thought that I had committed an 
error, I should, I hope, have the honesty to 
acknowledge it. But, after full considera- 
tion, I am satisfied that Sunderland’s letter 
was addressed to William Penn. Much has 
been said about the way in which the name 
is spelt. The Quaker, we are told, was not 
Mr. Penne, but Mr. Penn. I feel assured 
that no person conversant with the books and 
manuscripts of the seventeenth century will 
attach any tmportance to this argument. It 
is notorious that a proper name was then 
thought to be well spelt if the sound were 
preseyved. To go no further than the per- 
sons who, in Penn’s time, held the great Seal, 
one of them is sometimes Hyde and some- 
times Hide: another is Jefferies, Jeffries, 
Jeffereys, and Jeffreys: a third is Somers, 
Sommers, and Summers ; a fourth is Wright 
and Wrighte; and a fifth is Cuwper and 
Cooper. The Quaker’s name was spelt in 
three ways. He, and his father the Admiral 
before him, invariably, as far as I have ob- 
served, spelt i Penn: but most people spelt 
it Pen; and tiiere were some who adhered 
to the ancient form, Penne. For example, 








William the father is Penne in a letter from 
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Disbrowe to Thurlowe, dated on the 7th of 
December 1654; and William the son is 
Penne in a newsletter of the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1688, printed in the Ellis Corres- 

ondence. In Richard Ward’s ‘Life and 
Eaiiees of Henry More,’ printed in 1710, the 
name of the Quaker will be found spelt in 
all the three ways, Penn in the gndex, Pen in 
page 197, and Penne in page 311. The 
name is Penne in the Commission which the 
Admiral carried out with him on his expedi- 
tion to the West Indies. Burchett, who 
became Secretary to the Admiralty soon after 
the Revolution, and remained in office long 
after the accession of the House of Hanover, 
always, in js Naval History, wrote the name 
Penne. Surely it cannot be thought strange 
that an old-fashioned spelling, in which the 
Secretary of the Admiralty persisted so late 
as 1720, should have been used at the office 
of the Secretary of State in 1686. I am 
quite confident that, if the letter which we 
are considering had been of a different kind, 
if Mr. Penne had been informed that, in 
consequence of his earnest intercession, the 
King had been graciously pleased to grant a 
free pardon to the Taunton girls, and if I 
had attempted to deprive the Quaker of the 
credit of that intercession on the ground 
that his name was not Pent, the very per- 
sons who now complain so bitterly that I am 
unjust to his memory would have complained 
quite as bitterly, and, I must say, with much 
more reason. I think myself, therefore, per- 
fectly justified in considering the names, Penn 
and me as the same.” 


The question of the spelling—about which 
we have here these needless illustrations— 
amounts to this and no more. A letter is 
found addressed to Mr. Penne. There isa 
Mr. Penne.‘ He spells his name Penne. 
The Pinney family spell his name Penne. 
Every body spells his name Penne. In 
deeds, petitions, Acts of Parliament, it is 
spelt Penne. Moreover, he is a pardon- 
broker. He is at Taunton. He is actually 
engaged in selling pardons. Why, then, 
assume that the writer of the letter is igno- 
rant of the mode in which his correspondent 
writes his name? Had there been no Mr. 
Penne (as Sir James Mackintosh imagined) 
it might have been argued that Sunderland 
had made a mistake in spelling. But there 
being a man whose name the letter does bear 
—and who is a known pardon-broker, actu- 
ally engaged at the time in Taunton selling 
pardons—why go in search for a man whose 
name it does not bear, and who is not known 
in any way ever to have been connected with 
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the sale of pardons at Taunton or any other 
place? Would Lord Macaulay wish the 
reading world to infer that all his investiga- 
tions have been mace in this spirit and ac- 
cording to this logic ? 

To proceed : 


“To which, then, of the two persons who 
bore that name, George or William, is it 
probable that the letter of the Secretary of 
State was addressed? George was evidently 
an adventurer of a very low class. All that 
we learn about him from the papers of the 
Pinney family is that he was employed in 
the purchase of a pardon for the younger son 
of a dissenting minister. The whole sum 
which appears to have passsed through 
George’s hands on this occasion was sixty- 
five pounds. His commission on the transac- 
tion must therefore have been small. The 
only other information which we have about 
him is that he, some time later, applied to 
the government for a favor which was very 
far from being an honor. In England the 
Groom Porter of the Palace had a jurisdic- 
tion over games of chance, ang made some 
very dirty gain by issuing lottery tickets and 
licensing hazard tables. George appears to 
have petitioned for a similar privilege in the 
American colonies.” 

George Penne was not a mere vagabond, 
as here described. Though he had become 
a pardon-broker, ‘he had once been a gentle- 
man of property. A great deal more is 
known about George Penne than the two 
facts which Lord Macaulay borrows from 
Mr. Dixon. 


“William Penn was, during the reign of’ 
James the Second, the most active and 
powerful solicitor about the Court. I will 
quote the words of his admirer Croese. 
*Quum autem Pennus tanta gratia plurimum 
apud regem valeret, et per id perplures sibi 
amicos acquirgret, illum omnes, etiam qui 
modo aliqua notitia erant conjuncti, quoties 
aliquid a rege postulandum agendumve apud 
regem esset, adire, ambire, orare, ut eos apud 
regem adjuvaret.’ He was overwhelmed b 
business of this kind, ‘obrutus negotiationi- 
bus curationibusque.’ His house and the 
approaches to it were every day blocked up 
by crowds of persons who came to request 
his good offices ; ‘ domus ac vestibula quotidie 
referta clientium et supplicantium.’* From 
the Fountainhall paper’ it appears that 
his influence was felt even in the highlands 
of Scotland. We learn from himself that, 
at this time, he was always toiling for others, 
that he was a daily suitor at Whitehall, and 
that, if he had chosen to sell his influence, 
he could, in little more than three years, 
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have put twenty thousand pounds into hjs 
pocket, and obtained a hundred thousand 
more-for the improvement of the colony of 
which he was proprietor. Such was the 
position of these two men, Which of them, 
then, was the more likely to be employed 
in the matter to which Sunderland’s letter 
related? Was it George or William, an 
agent of the lowest or of the highest class ? 
The persons interested were ladies of rank 
and fashion, resident at the palace, where 
George would hardly have been admitted 
into an outer room, but where William was 
every day in the presence chamber and was 
frequently called into the closet. The great- 
est nobles in the kingdom were zealous and 
active in the cause of their fair friends, nobles 
with whom William lived in habits of fami- 
liar intercourse, but who would hardly have 
thought George fit company for their grooms. 
The sum in question was ‘seven thousand 
pounds, a sum not large when compared 
with the masses of wealth with which Wil- 
liam had constantly to deal, but more than a 
hundred times as large as the only ransom 
which is known to have passed through the 
hands of George. These considerations 
would suffice to raise a strong presumption 


‘that Sunderland’s letter was addressed to 


William, and not to George; but there is a 
stil] stronger, argument behind. It is most 
important to observe that the person to whom 
this letter was addressed was not the first 
person to whom the Maids of Honor had 
requested to act for them. They applied to 
him, because another person, to whom they 
had previously applied, had, after some cor- 
respondence, declined the office. From 
their first application we learn with certainty 
what sort of person they wished to employ. 
If their first application had been made to 
some obscure pettifogger or needy gambler, 
we should be warranted in believing that the 
Penne to whom their second application was 
made was George. If, on the other hand, 
their first application was made to a gentleman 
of the highest consideration, we can hardly 
be wrong in saying that the Penne to whom 
thejr second application was made must have 
been William. ‘To whom, then, was their 
first application made ? It was to Sir Francis 
Warre of Hestercombe, a Baronet and a 
Member of Parliament. The letters are 
still extant in which the Duke of Somerset, 
the proud Duke, not a man very likely to 
have corresponded with George Penne, 
pressed Sir Francis to undertake the com- 
mission. The latest of those letters is dated 
about three weeks before Sunderland’s letters 
to Mr. Penne. Somerset. tells Sir Francis 
that the town clerk of Bridgewater, whose 
name I may remark, in passing, is spelt 
sometimes Bird and sometimes Birde, had 
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offered his services, but that those services 
had been declined. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Maids of Honor were desirous to 
have an agent of high station and charaeter. 
And they were right. For the sum which 
they demanded was so large that no ordinary 
jobber could safely be entrusted with the 
care of their interests. As Sir Francis Warre 
excused himself from undertaking the nego- 
tiation, it became necessary for the Maids of 
Honor and their advisers to choose some- 
body who might supply his place; and they 
chose Penne. Which of the two Pennes, 
then, must have been their choice, George, a 
petty broker to whom a percentage on sixty 

five pounds was an object, and@hose highes: 
ambition was to derive an infamous livelihood 
from cards and dice, ar William, not inferior 
in social position to any commoner in th: 
kingdom ? Is it possible to believe that the 
ladies who, in January, employed the Duke 
of Somerset to procure for them an agent 
in the first rank of the English gentry, and 
who did not think an attorney, though occu- 
pying a respectable post in a respectable cor- 
poration, good enough for their purpose, 
would, in February, have resolved to trust 
everything to a fellow who was as much be 

low Bird as Bird was below Warre ? ” 

Here we have a very weak argument, in 
very strong words. When the object was to 
cast dirt at Penn the Taunton business was 
“scandalous”: now that the object is to 
escape from the proved fact that the “scan- 
dalous ” business was assigned to a “ scandal- 
ous ” agent, it becomes one pxoper for a gen- 
tleman of the highest rank. But the whole 
point rests on the assertion that George 
Penne could not have been in correspond- 
ence with such great people as Somerset 
and the Maids of Honor. One fact destroys 
this theory. George Penne was a person 
whom the Duke of Somerset might have 
addressed on such a subject as the ransom of 
the girls of Taunton. George Penne cor- 
responded with the masters of Somerset-— 
with the Privy Council. He was of suffi- 
cient importance to the State to have his cor- 
respondence entered in the Registers of the 
Privy Council. 

We give the rest of the explanation, though 
it amounts to nothing: 

* But, it is said, Sunderland’s letter is dry 
and distant; and he never would have writ- 
ten in such a,style to William Penn, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. Can it be 


necessary for me to reply that the official 
communications which a Minister of State 





makes to his dearest friends and ‘nearest 


¢ 
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relations are as cold and formal as those 
which he makes ‘to strangers? Will it be 
contended that the General Wellesley, to 
whom the Marquess Wellesley, when Gov- 
ernor of India, addressed so many letters 
beginning with ‘ Sir,’ and ending with ‘I have 
the honor to be your obedient servant,’ can- 
not possibly have been his Lordship’s brother 
Arthur? But, it is said, Oldmixon tells a 
different story. According to him, a Popish 
lawyer, named Brent, and a_ subordinate 
jobber, named Crane, were the agents in the 
matter of the Taunton girls. Now it is 
notorious that of all our historians Oldmixon. 
is the least trustworthy. His most positive 
assertion would be of no value when opposed 
to such evifence as is furnished by Sunder- 
land’s letter. But Oldmixon asserts nothing 
positively. Not only does he not assert pos- 
itively that Brent and Crane acted for the 
Maids of Honor; but he does not even assert 
positively that the Maids of Honor were at 
all concerned. He goes no further than ‘ It 
was said,’ and ‘It was reported.’ It is a 
therefore, that he was very imperfectly in- 
formed. I do not think it impossible, how- 
ever, that there may have been some founda- 
tion for the rumor which he mentions. We 
have seen that one busy lawyer, named Bird, 
volunteered to look after the interest of the 
Maids of Honor, and that they were forced 


to tell him that they did not want his ser- 
vices. Other persons, and among them the 
two whom Oldmixon names, may have tried 
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to thrust themselves into so lucrative a job, 
pand may, by pretending to interest at Court, 
have succeeded in obtaining a little money 
from terrified families. But nothing can be 
more clear than that the authorized agent of 
the Maids of Honor was the Mr. Penne to 
whom the Secretary of State wrote; and | 
firmly believe that Mr. Penne to have been 
William the Quaker.” 

“Nothing can be more clear ”’—ynfortu- 
nately, nothing can be less clear. There is 
no authority—so far as we know—for the 
assertion that “Mr. Penne” was the author- 
ized agent. , 

The “ corrector ” adds : 

“Tf it be said that it is incredible that so 
good a man could have been concerned in 
so bad an affair, I can only answer that this 
affair was very far indeed from being the 
worst in which he was concerned. For 
these reasons I leave the text, and shall leave 
it, exactly as it originally stood. (1857.)” 

“ These reasons ” will very much surprise 
Baron Macaulay’s readers. “I firmly be- 
lieve” is no acceptable form of historical 
authority. We firmly believe there are only 
two opinions on the subject of this singular 
charge against Penn—on one side that of 
Baron Macaulay, on the other side that of 
the British public. 








Dr. Livincstone’s New Expepitiox.— 
The Royal Geographical Society resumed its 
meetings at Burlington House on Jan. 9. 
There was a full attendance. Among che 
strangers present was M. Jules Gérard, ‘the 
lion-slayer and traveller.” Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, from the chair, after paying a tribute to 
the memory of the late Admiral Beaufort, re- 
ferred to Dr. Livingstone’s expedition to Africa. 
Lord Clarendon had expressed his wish that 
the Council of the Society should submit to the 
Foreign Office any suggestions respecting the 
expedition. The Council had approved of Dr. 
Livingstone’s arrangéments, and also of the 
persons he recommended as his scientific eom- 
panions. 

Those persons are Commander Beddingfield 
R.N., well known for his exploration of the 
Congo and other African Rivers, and who had 
volunteered on this new expedition ; Dr. Kirk, 
a well-known M. D., of Edinburgh, who will 
go out as the economic botanist of the expedi- 
tion; Mr. Richard Thornton, of the Geological 
School of Mines, who is to be the mining geolo- 
gist; Mr. Baines, wlto will go out as the artist, 
for which he is in every way qualified, being a 
first-rate artist, and having travelled in Tropi- 
cal regions and in Australia; and Mr. Living- 
stone, Dr. Livingstone’s brother, who will 
attend the expedition as an associate and com- 
panion, and take charge of the little establish- 


ment which the Doctor hopes to fix for a time 
at the confluence of one of the tributaries to 
the Zambesi. Sir Roderick had further to 
state, that the Council has expressed a very 
decided wish, that, considering the unhealthi- 
ness of the delta of the Zambesi below Téte— 
that is for the last 250 miles—the expedition 
should be forwarded on from the mouth of the 
river to Téte in a decked steam-vessel, of light 
draught, and that the steam-launch now in 
preparation should carry the party on from that 
oint. 
‘ Mr. Montgomery Martin suggested that the 
Portuguese Government should be called upon 
to codperate by appointing scientific men. But 
to this Dr. Livingstone objected: it would be 
unwise to appoint persons of different nations 
and languages. Besides, the proposed expedi- 
tion will be composed of Englishmen, who are 
enemies to slavery, whereas whatever may be 
the feelings of the Portuguese Government, the 
Portuguese authorities in Africa countenance 
slavery and uphold it. Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son said that the Portuguese Government is 
favorable to the expedition. Had not the 
yellow fever appeared at Lisbon, Dr. Living- 
stone would have called there on his way, to be 
presented to the King, and to communicate 
personally with the Foreign Minister; as_he 
will do now if there is time.—Spectator, 16 Jan. 
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MISS HARRIET HOSMER. 

To the Editors of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser : 

THE interest I take in works of Art, and 
the still greater interest I feel in the free and 
full development of woman’s faculties, have 
always drawn me powerfully toward Harriet 
Hosmer and the productions of her chisel. 

The, energy, vitaciousness, and directness 
of this young lady’s character attracted at- 
tention even in childhood. Society, as it is 
called, that is, the mass of humans, who are 
never alive in real earnest, but congratulate 
themselves, and each other, upon being mere 
stereotyped formulas of gentility or propri- 
ety, looked doubtingly upon her, and said, 
“She is so peculiar!” “She is so eccen- 
tric!” Occasionally I heard such remarks, 
and being thankful to God whenever a wo- 
man dares to be individual, I also observed 
her. I was curious to ascertain what was 
the nature of the peculiarities that made 
women suspect Achilles was among them, 
betraying hig disguise by unskilful use of his 
skirts; and I soon became convinced that 
the imputed eccentricity was merely the nat- 
ural expression of a soul very much alive, 
and earnest in its work. 

“ She could not hide 
The quickening inner life from those at watch. 
They saw a light at the window now and then, 
They had nog set there. Who had set it there ? 
* * j%# * They could not say 


She had no business with a sort of soul, 
But plainly they objected and demurred.” 


This aroused in me a most earnest hope 
that the fire in her young soul might not 
expend itself in fitful flashes, but prove its 
divinity by burning brightly and steadily. 
Here, was a woman, who, at the very outset 
of her life, refused to have her feet cramped 
by the little Chinese shoes, which society 
places on us all, and then misnames our 
feeble tottering, feminine grace. If she 
walked forward with vigorous freedom, and 
kept her balance in slippery places, she would 
do much toward putting those crippling little 
shoes out of fashion. Therefore, I fervently 
bade her God speed. But, feeling that the 
cause of womankind had so much at stake 
in her progress, I confess that I observed her 
anxiously. 

The Art she had chosen, peculiarly required 
masculine strength of mind and muscle. 
Was such strength in her? I saw that she 





began wisely. She did not try her ’prentice 
hand on pretty cameos for breast-pins, or 
upon ivory heads for parasols and canes. 
Evidently, sculpture was with her a passion 
of the soul, an eainest study, not @ mere ac- 
complishment, destined to be the transient 
wonder of drawing-rooms. She made her- 
self thoroughly acquainted with anatomy, not 
merely by the aid of books, and the instruc- 
tions of her father, but by her own presence 
in dissection-rooms. She took solid blocks 
of marble to her little studio in the garden, 
and alone there in the early morning hours, 
her strong young arms chiselled out those 
forms of beauty, which her claifvoyant soul 
saw hidden in the shapeless mass. 

She tried her hand on a bust of the first 
Napoleon, intended as a present for her 
father. This proved that she could work 
well in marble, and copy likenesses correctly. 
Her next production was a bust of Hesper, 
the Evening Star; in which poetical concep- 


tion of the subject was added to mechanical 


skill. Soon after the completion of it, she 
went to Rome, to pursue her studies with 
the celebrated and venerable English scup 
tor,.Mr. Gibson. From that land of mar- 
bles, she sent us Medusa and Daphne, 
Enone and Puck. These were beautifully 
wrought, and gave indications of a poetic 
mind. They proved an uncommon degree ' 
of talent; of that there could be no doubt. 
But did they establish Miss Hosmer’s claim 
to genius? In my own mind, this query re- 
mained unanswered. I rejoiced that @ wo- 
man had achieved so much in the most 
manly of the Arts. I said‘to myself, 

“Tt was in you—yes, 
I felt twas in you. Yet I doubted half 
It that od-force of German Reichenbach, 
Which still from female finger-tips burns blue, 
Could strike out like the masculine white-heats, 
To quicken men.” 

When I heard that she was modelling a 
statue of Beatrice Cenci, in her last slumber. 
on earth, before the tidings of approaching 
execution was brought to her miserable cell, 
I felt that the subject was admirably chosen, . 
but difficult to execute. I hastened to look 
at the statue, as soon as it arrived in Boston. 
The query in my soul was answered. At the 
first glance, I felt the presence of genius ; 
and the more I examined, the more strongly 
was this first impression confirmed. The 
beauty of the workmanship, the exquisite 
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finish of details, the skilful arrangement of 
drapery, to preserve the lines of beauty 
every where continuous, were subordinate at- 
tractions, The expression of the statue at 
once riveted my attention. The whole figure 
was so soundly asleep, even to its fingers’ 
ends ; yet obviously it was not healthy, natu- 
ral repose. It was the sleep of a body worn 
out by the wretchedness of the soul. On 
that innocent face, suffering had left iis 
traces. The arm, that had been tossing in 
the grief-tempest, hadfallen heavily, too weary 
to change itself into a more easy posture. 
Those large eyes, now so closely veiled by 
their swollen lids, had evidently wept, till the 
fountain of tears was dry. That lovely 
mouth was still the open portal of a sigh, 
which the mastery of sleep had left no time 
to close. 





MISS HARRIET HOSMER, 


Critics may prove their superiority of cul- 
ture by finding defects in this admirable 
work, or in imagining that they find them. 
But I think genuine lovers of the beautiful 
will henceforth never doubt that Miss Hos- 
mer has a genius for sculpture. I rejoice 
that such a gem has been added to the Arts, 
Especially do I rejoice that such a poetical 
conception of the subjecf came from a wo- 
man’s soul, and that such finished workman- 
ship was done by a woman’s hand. 

“Man doubts whether we can do the thing 
With decent grage, we’ve not yet done at al 
Now doit! Bring your statue! You have 

room. 

He’ll see it, even by the starlight here. 

* * * * %* There is no need to speak. 

The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 

And witness, She who did this thing was b- 

‘To do it—claims her license in her work.” 

L. Maria Cuixp. 





An Historical Connection of the Old and New | 
Testament. By Humphrey Prideaux, D.D., | 
Dean of Norwich. 
The publication of Prideaux’s “ Historical | 

Connection,”’ with new introductions and addi- 

tional matter, under the superintendence of Mr. 


Talboys Wheeler, is the literary speculation of 
the week ; followed as it is to be by Dr. Shuck- 
ford’s work, originally intended to complete 
the story from the Creation to the Captivity, 


where Prideaux began. Shuckford’s design, 
however, was left unfinished, as he stopped at 
the death of Joshua; the remaining period, 
was, some century afterwards, (1827—1836, ) 
completed by Dr. Russell, whose work will also 
he included in the series. 

Of these three,,Prideaux’s Connection is by 
far the most important, as-well in scholarship 
as utility. Born in 1648 and dying in 1724, 
Dean: Prideaux was one of that band of learned 
Anglican divines which formed the glory of the 
seventeenth century, and whose like ‘we shall 
not look upon again.’’ All that sacred, pro- 
fane, or Rabbinical history could furnish, in his 
day, has been packed into his Connection, if 
with less brilliancy or less classical taste than 
later times might supply, with sufficient clear- 
ness, and with a fulness that literary skill 
would designedly eschew. This extraordinary 
repository has the further advantage over 
Shuckford and Russell, that a large portion of 
the narrative deals with periods on which Scrip- 
ture is silent. Indeed, beyond the beginning 
and the end, it is only the book of Maccabees 
that furnishes Scriptural guidance. 

The century and a half that has elapsed since 
Prideaux’s labors has witnessed many changes 
in the mode of dealing with ancient history. 
Criticism and philosophy of a lofticr and more 
searching character are required; geography 





has thrown a fuller and a clearer light upon the 
productions of the countries an@ the manners 


|of the people mentioned in Scripture ; the late 


discoveries of Layard and others have illustrated 
the Captivity. Mr. Talboys Wheeler has em- 
braced all these points in his additions ; he has 
also added analyses of Prideaux’s subjects, and 
divided the text so as to read or at least to look 
less heavy: besides prefixing an historical re- 
view of the whole period. Dr. M’Caul, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at King’s College, has also 
prefixed a critico-bibliographical account of the 
Rabbinical authorities to whom Prideaux re- 
ferred, and to other Hebrew authors. This is 
designed as an assistance to those divinity 
students who may wish to cultivate that class 
of literature.—Spectator. 





AmonG the news by the West Indian mail 
are some tidings of the “free African emigra- 
tion” of France. “A fresh batch of immi- 
grants had arrived at Martinique by the ship 
Clara from the coast ef Africa. The mortality 
on board this vessel was much higher than in 
any of the Coolie ships previously received. 
Out of 325, no less than thirty-five died during 
the passage, which lasted twenty-nine days, and 
a number of those landed had to be’sent to the 
hospital, where many of them have died. The 
Clara is described as a small vesse!, of not more 
than about 300 tons measurement. These 
were the first immigrants introduced by Regis 
and Co., of Marseilles, under their new con- 
tract with the Government. It was mentioned 
that symptoms of discontent had been mani- 
fested by the African immigrants in the quarter 
of Lamentin, and an attempt at flight to the 
neighhoring island of St. Lucia had been dis- 
covered on the Chateau Lezard estate. The 
laborers of several estates were in the plot.” 
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From The Atheneum. 
History of the Campaign of 1815: Water- 

loo—{ Histoire de la Campagne de 1815] 

By Lieut, Col Charras. (Seti) 

THE plain of Waterloo will for ever be a 
landmark in military history. There was 
closed the immense account of slaughter be- 
tween Napoleon and the world. There a 
medley of nations, under a great English 
captain, defeated the host of a mighty com- 
mander, who no longer represented a peo- 
ple. The event of that day is distinct 
enough, if measured by its results. The his- 
tory of Europe struck into a new path from 
the moment of the British advance and the 
Prussian arrival; and yet the field has since 
been bitterly contested,. as though several 
rivals had indefeasible claims upon its glory. 
We all know the French fable on the sub- 
ject—that the English were beaten, but 
would not acknowledge it. Most of us have 
heard the Prussian theory developed, which 
attributed the victory exclusively to Blucher. 
And who has not listened to the confident 
Londoner’s belief, that the Duke was trium- 
phant in all directions before the Prussians 


gave the French their first deadly salute? 


These points of disputation are gradually 
going out of sight. Happily, we are less 
exposed than formerly to loud explanations 
about “the Prussians coming up,” the Duke 
being “surprised at Brussels”; the levia- 
than solidity of the English squares, and the 
exact moment—whenever that was—in which 
Wellington gave the word “ Up, guards, and 
at them!” Much talking had made. the 
topic fatiguing,—and a tourist has felt grateful 
to a French officer for cutting short a Prussian 
harangue in favor of the national Blucher 
theory, by saying, “Then if the victory was 
gained by the Prussians alone, I am de- 
lighted to hear it. In that case, France can 
avenge herself whenever she pleases.” In 
the book before us, another officer of the 
French army undertakes to treat of the cam- 
paign of 1815, and of Waterloo especially. 
Lieut. Col. Charras is not unknown. He be- 
longs to the party proscribed in France. 
He is a practical soldier, and his services 
have gained for him the esteem of the French 
army. ‘This narrative perhaps, will not sat- 
isfy the egotism of such Frenchmen as be- 
lieve Napoleon the First to have been a 
faultless commander, and persist in identifying 
the eagles that fluttered in the blood-stained 
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dust at Waterloo with the symbols sacred to 
the independence of a nation. It is a calm, 
close, rapid review of the entire campaign ; and 
if it lowers the Bonaparte pedestal, it is still 
history, and must be refuted before it can be 
rejected. Such a work was wanted, particu- 
larly by French readers. In English we 
have Siborne, and a good many compilations; 
but the Paris libraries had been overloaded 
with grandiloquent accounts, based upon the 
statements of Napoleon and _ his followers. 
No one, perhaps, is qualified to compose a 
final history of Waterloo until it has been 
ascertained whether the vaulted room at 
Apsley House contains any documentary 
evidence; but, with this reserve, we may 
pronounce that Lieut. Col. Charras has 
written a most lucid and satisfactory nar- 
ration. His object, as apparent throughout 
his pages, is to render’ ample justice to the 
commanders engaged, to the troops em- 
ployed, and to the nations represented. Of 
course, as a military critic, he presents him- 
self with certain set views, which may not 
find universal acceptance, and concerning 
which we have nothing to say. Indeed, 
minute anatomy might lay bare some errors 
of detail; but the spirit of the writer, as at 
once evinced, and his plan, which systemati- 
cally connects his assertions with his authori- 
ties entitle him to our general confidence,— 
the more so as we find him avoiding the tra- 
ditionary blunders of French historians, An 
English version of such a book is desirable. 
Lieut. Col. Charras in the main, avoids 
political discussion, although the politics of 
history necessarily intrude, at times, into his 
narrative. Thus, to account for the position 
occupied by the Emperor at Waterloo, it 
was requisite to pass into certain explana- 
tions; but these are characterized by moder- 
ation and candor, allowing, as we must do, 
for a slight, inevitable bias. In his treat- 
ment of Napoleon, however, we trace nothing . 
but the sagacity of a military mind united 
with a determination to bring out the truth 
in defiance of “that mortallest enemy of 
knc wledge ”—as it is called by Sir Thomas 
Browne—authority. The authority among 
the French has been the account dictated by 
Napoleon himself, and that says Lieut. Col. 
Charras, in many material respects, is false, 
although, “for more than thirty years, it has 
served as a basis for almost every recital of 
the campaign of 1815 signed with the name 
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of a Frenchman.” He himself professes to 
have examined the entire range of records, 
including the unpublished archives at Paris, 
and those of Belgium. Here, at all events, 
he had some new materials to work upon. 
Moreover, his knowledge of the topography 
of the series of battle-fields which led Napo- 
_leon to his overthrow seems to be complete. 
This, in combination with his obviously in- 
genuous purpose, confers on his work its spe- 
cial value. 

The conduct of operations by Napoleon, 
after his return from Elba, was marked by 
every species of fatuity. Lieut. Col. Charras 
considerably strengthens this view; but we 
propose at present, to notice chiefly his com- 
mentaries on the great battle which Byron 
dared not attempt to picture, even though his 
- Childe wandered to that plain of blood-be- 
dewed grass. According to Napoleon, and 
the majority of French writers who have ser- 
vilely followed him, Wellington and Blucher 
owed their victory to accidents all but in- 
credible. “The dispositions of the English 
General,” wrote the Shadow on St. Helena, 
“ were contemptible, or, to speak more plainly 
he made none. He so managed that it was 
impossible to make any.” To this the reply 
is straightforward : 

“Wellington’s dispositions were so good 
that his adversary found him constantly ready 
to repulse any assault, at whatever point along 
his line it was delivered. Giving battle, as 
he did, on the defensive in order, unti! the 
arrival of the Prussians, to maintain his army 
in the position it then occupied, he had to 
maneuvre but little:—his tactics were well 
suited to the species of troops ranked under 
his command ; but such manceuvres as he did 
make were well conceived and well exe- 
cuted.” 

The point to be remarked in this is not so 
much the accuracy of the view enforced as 
the readiness with which a French Lieute- 
nant-Colonel suggests a military defence of 
Wellington against him of Arcola and Lodi. 
The following sentence contains at once the 
pith of the hostile criticism and the re- 
joinder : 

“The position of Mount St.-Jean presented 
no worse difficulties in the way of a retreat 
than that which was occupied by Napoleon 
himself; indeed, it presented less.” 

A comparison follows between the facilities 
and difficulties presented by the roads in the 
rear of Wellington—the forest of Soignes— 
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and the defile of Genappe, through which 
Napoleon, says Lieut. Col. Charras, might 
have found it impossible to draw off his ar 
tillery. Wellington, asserts Napoleon, (id 
not make good use of his numerous cavalry, 
“Unhappily,” says his French commentator, 
he did. 


“Tn the first period of the battle, the re- 
pulse of D’Erlon’s corps was determined by 
that arm, and it cost us nearly 5,000 men. 
In the second, the repeated and heroic 
charges of Milhaud’s and Kellermann’s squa- 
drons, and. of the Guards, failed not only 
through the resistance of the British and 
Dutch battalions, but in consequence of the 
able and opportune use made by Welington 
of his cavalry.” 


Towards the close of the battle the cavalry 
appeared in splendid prominence, whatever it 
was pleasant to write at St.~Helena. Lieut. 
Col. Charras denies—and he never rests on 
denial only—Napoleon’s assertion that Wel- 
lington did not anticipate an attack upon his 
left. 

“That which proves that he was not un- 
prepared is that, being attacked in that part 
of his line, he found himself strong enough 
to inflict a signal defeat upon D’Erlon; but 
still more, what proves it again is, that after 
this first attack Napoleon directed his prin- 
cipal efforts against the Anglo-Dutch centre.” 

When he resolved to give battle at Water- 
loo, the Duke of Wellington, remarked Na- 
poleon, founded his resolution simply upon 
the belief that the Prussians would join him, 


an event “which could not have occurred . 


until five o’clock in the evening.” This, 
Lieut. Col. Charras says, is inexact. Had 
not accidents intervened, Blucher might easily 
have been upon the field one hour after noon. 
But it must not be thought that the Trench 
soldier, commentating upon Waterloo, finds 
Wellington’s strategy unassailable. On the 


contrary, he assumes that he has fixed. upon’ 


“a great, an incontestable error, committed 
by the English general ;—the detachment of 
seventeen thousand men at Hal, three leagues 
from the spot at which he assailed the 
enemy.” The Duke had a reason for this 
movement, which he himself explained in his 
despatches, and Napoleon omitted to con- 
demn it; we are incompetent, however, to 
object to Lieut. Col. Charras as a critic, and 
hasten to add what follows. 

“Tn spite of allegations as violent, as th 
are devoid of justice, it must be acknowledge 
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that this was the only fault with which Wel- 
lington could be reproached during the whole 
of that terrible day. Unfortunately for 
France, he conducted the battle admirably, 
notwithstanding the delay of the Prussians ; 
he never engaged his troops beyond the 
necessities and opportunities of the battle; 
he invariably engaged them judiciously; and 
he knew how to have a powerful reserve 
ready for the decisive moment. He came to 
a critical point, nothing is more certain. 
But what commander of an army has not? 
To cite an example: Napoleon at Marengo, 
found Himself in a position quite as much 
compromised as that of Wellington at Water- 
loo, when a happy inspiration on the part of 
Dessaix and the heroic determination of 
Kellermann converted a defeat into a signal 
victory.” 

The most extravagant of Napoleon’s criti- 
cisms was that in which he declared that 
Wellington had twice resolved upon retreat, 
but found it impossible. “And thus —O 
strange eccentricity of human events !—his 
bad choice of a field of battle, which rendered 
retreat impossible, was the cause of his suc- 
cess.” With this passage most readers are 
familiar. After pointing out the lines by 
which the English might easily have fallen 
back, Lieut.Col.. Charras puts a series of 
questions. 


“But at what moment did Wellington 
ever conceive the idea of abandoning the 
field of battle to his adversary ? as it 
after he had beaten D’Erlon? as it after 
he héd repulsed Ney’s first charge, at five 
o'clock, when Bulow made his movement 
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upon Plancenoit ; or at seven, when all our 
cavalry recoiled, despite its valor, from the 
English centre ?—or half an hour later, when 
the infantry of the guard, overwhelmed by 
numbers, redescended the plateau? * * No, . 
Wellington. did not think, and never could 
have thought of retreating, at any moment 
of the day.” : 

Napoleon criticized Wellington, and Lieut. 
Col. Charras weighs the criticism. Napoleon 
praised himself, and Lieut.Col. Charras 
values the eulogy. He devotes many cleverly- 
reasoned and substantial pages to a scrutiny 
of the French tactics at Waterloo, and points 
to a succession of manceuvres which, on 
grounds of military science, he emphatically 
condemns. Of course, these judgments, in 
both cases, must be taken for what they are: 
worth; the principal question is, whether . 
Lieut.Col. Charras produces fair credentials, 
and fairly-employs his privileges as a his- 
torian. One fact, at all events, appears to 
have been demonstrated—that the Napoleon 
of Waterloo was decayed, exhausted, de- 
moralized as a general. 

The work of Lieut.Col. Charras is a narra- 
tive, not a disquisition. The critical scrutiny 
runs through it like a vein, and the points 
are summed up at the close, but the chapters 
are never tediously laden with parenthetical 
matter. Uncommon praise, indeed, is due to 
the author of a book so well constructed, 
judicious, and impartial. The history is ac- 
companied by an Atlas, containing five excel- 
lent maps and plans. 








Mottey’s Dutcn Rervusiic.—A transla- 
tion of this work is soon to appear in the 
French language, under the superintendence of 
M. Guizot, to whom Mr. Motley conceded the 
tight of translation some months ago. <A re- 
oe has been published in Amsterdam, and 
as had a good sale. A translation of the work, 
complete, has been pnblished, in the German 
language, at Leipsig and Dresden. A transla- 
tion into the Dutch language has been made, 
under the supervision of Mr. Bakhuizen Vanden 


Brink, the Archivist-in-Chief of the Kingdom | P 


of the Netherlands—the most learned man.and 
the cleverest writer in that country. He has 
written an introductory chapter to the book, of 
a very complimentary character, and has added 
many notes and comments. It is publishing in 
numbers, very handsomely printed, and will 
scarcely be coneluded before the close of the 
year. An elaborate commendatory article upon 
the book has just appeared. in the “‘Gids,” the 


leading review of the country, written by one of 
the best historical writers of Holland. These 
various editions and notices have all been 
undertaken without any solicitation on the part 
of the author; the application to him for per- 
mission to translate into the French was made 
through the editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Mr. Motley is now residing in the Hague, 
deeply engaged in studies for his next work, 
which is a continuation of the history on which 
his reputation mainly rests.—N. Y. Evening 
ost. 





THE young girls of Angsburg, Munich, and 
Nuremberg, who are obliged to go out when it 
is dusk, carry knives with which to defend 


themselves against the “‘tress-robbers.””; but 
those who are further advanced in years are 
armed with a more efficacious weapon—a paper 
full of pepper or snuff. 
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From Titan. 


THE POET’S WORK. 


From the full street of human life, 

Its jostling gains and paltry strife, 
Where with man’s meanness all is rife, 
I hurry up heaven's viewless stairs, 
And casting off earth’s weary cares, 
Open the pearly gate of prayers. 
Behind me swing the doors again, 

I hear no more-the noise of men ; 

But far beyond my mortal ken 

The forest-arches intertwine, 

The stars adown each vista shine, 
Swells up a wave of song divine. 

I drink in all with greedy ear, 

I listen with a childish fear, 

My joy wells over with a tear. 

Each in*his place there seems to stand 
In robes of light, a blessed band— 
One seems to beckon with a hand: 

It is a face I once loved well! 

God ! in that bliss ineffable 

My tongue disowns earth’s sad farewell. 
As onward rolls the flood of song, 

I trembling creep amid the throng, 
And read the truth of right and wrong. 


A hand unveils the primal laws, 
I trace the end up to the cause, 
Content to wait heaven’s grand applause. 


The world’s vast history near me lies ; 
I scan its page with burning eyes : 
A thick cloud shrouds its destinies. 


Yet soft looks all around me smile, 
Voices of love float down each aisle’: 
“ Thou must begone a little while ; 


Meanwhile be brave, and take with thee 
An earnest of -life’s victory, 
A light across the grave’s dark sea.” 


They placed a crown upon my head, 
With my heart’s blood its thorns were red, 
One kissed my brows, and tearful said : 


“This wand of truth to thee I lend; 
A child of song, do thou befriend 
Thy fellow men until the end. 


Wreath the rich vintage of the mind 
Around home-truths, till, free and kind, 
Love on the universal wind 


Sweeps scorn and bitterness away ; 
And, as old party creeds decay, 
Dawns forth a wiser, nobler day, 


When truth, in robes of beauty drest, 
Shall seek all homes, a welcome guest, 
The bride of every honest breast. 


And as weird shells beneath lone sea 
Awake a mystic melody, 

Mortal, sing thou, what we to thee 
Chant, standing on this azure height, 
Of the dread voice beyond yon light, 
Like many waters in its might. 

Speak for the weak against the strong, 
Be boldly good thy peers among, 
Stainless in conscience, pure of tongue. 





Be kind to all, and proud to none, 
In thine own home love’s genial son, 
So shall the hearts of all be won. 


And wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
In lordly hall, or poor man’s home, 
Thou’lt hear along the heav’nly dome 


Heaven’s songs sink down into thy soul, 
And, as earth’s clouds around thee roll, 
We will care’s dreariest storm control. 


Faith, hope and love on deathless wing 
Shall bear thee up to soar and sing, 
Till sorrow’s dark imagining 


Pass like the mists of morning away,’ 
As o’er death’s flushed and sleepless bay 
Thou seest th’ eternal sunbeams play. 


Then lay thee down in well-spent days, 
Around thy brows thy crown of bays; 
Thy meed no other earthly praise : 


Thou hast God’s message from the skies, 
The light may fall on blinded eyes, 
Sing on—sing on—truth never dies.” 





MAMMA’S PET. 


Women and children !—what a sight 
Was there when, gathered to her breast 
After their bloody breathless flight, 
Calcutta bade the victims rest! 

Strong men, with voices weak and low, 
Stood by to ask their names, their woe. 


Some answered but with choking sighs 
And wringing hands; and some stood there 
Heedless, with their unconscious eyes 
Fixed in a blank and ghostlike stare ; 
Some told their tale in screams, and some 
Covered their faces-and were dumb. 


One of the throng, a little child,  - ‘ 
A fair-haired girl, was all alone ; 

No mother on her darling smiled, 

No brother spoke in cheering tone : 

All, all alone, with eyes serene 

She gazed upon that strange sad scene. 


They came to her, these pitying men, 

And one beside her knelt, and took 

The orphan to his breast, and then, 

With gentle voice, and gentler look, 

“ Dear child, what is your name?” he cried: 
“T’m mamma’s pet,” the child replied. 


The wild moustache, the rough black beard 
Quivered : upon her golden head 
He laid his broad brown hapd, and cleared 


-| His husky throat: ‘ Poor child,” he said, 


“ You are called something more—say yet 
Your name.”—“ I’m just mamma’s sweet pet.” 


O mother in your dismal grave, 

O murdered father, hear us vow 

Our homage to the fond and brave 

To lavish on that baby brow, 

To pay in love our sacred debt— 

For —_ shall be the Nation’s pet ! 
—Chambers’s Journal. L. R. 
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THE EVE OF ELECTION.—HAVELOCK. 


From The National Era. 
THE EVE OF ELECTION. 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon ; 
But, teuderly, 
Above the sea, 
Hangs, white and calm, the Hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire, 
The village spire 
Shows like the zodiac’s spectral lance ; 
The painted walls, 
Whereon it falls, 
Transfigured stand in marble trance ! 


O’er fallen leaves 
The west wind grieves, 
Yet comes the seed-time round again ; 
And morn shall see 
The State sown free 
With baleful tares or healthful grain. 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The moulds of fate 
That shape the State, 
And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see 
The powers that be, 
Istand by Empire’s primal springs ; 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings ! 


Hark! through the crowd 
The laugh runs loud, 
Beneath the sad, rebuking moon. 
God save the land, 
A careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon : 


No jest is this ; 
One cast amiss 
May blast the hope of Freedom’s year. 
Oh, take me where 
Ate hearts of prayer, 
And foreheads bowed in reverent fear ! 


Not lightly fall, 
Beyond recall, 
The written scrolls a breath can float : 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom, is the freeman’s vote ! 


For pearls that gem 
A diadem 
The diver in the deep sea dives ; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night, 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 
The blood of Vane, 
. His prison pain, 
Who traced the path the Pilgrim trod ; 
And her’s whose faith 





Drew strength from death, 
And prayed her Russell up to God! 


Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
The right which brave men died to gain ; 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 


Your shadows rend, 
And o’er us bend, 
Oh, martyrs, with your crowns and palms, 
Breathe through these throngs 
Your battle songs, 
Your scaffold prayers, and dungeon psalms ! 


Look from thy sky, 
Like God’s great eye, 
Thou solemn moon, with searching beam, 
Till in the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seckings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts 
Unworthy arts, 

The fraud designed, the purpose dark ; 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 

Profanely on the sacred ark. 


To party claims, 
And private aims, 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 
To which are given 
The age of Heaven, 
The beauty of immortal youth. 


So shall our voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
Of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one ! 
G. W. 
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WHeEreEvVER banner quivered on the wall, 
While Christmas beaker steamed with jovial 


foam, - 
After the fond, familiar name of home, 
Thy name came next—as though a nation’s 
call 
Of “ Welcome back from Victory!” shook the 
hall, 
Louder than pealing bells or cannon’s boom 
Hailing a weary chief, in glory come 
To grace with pride old England’s festival. 
—Who dreamed the task was done ?—that 
Silence strange 
Had stilled the sharp pursuing trumpet’s breath? 
—That arm so prompt to rescue and avenge 
Could lie so cold, re-conquered sands beneath !— 
O my true country ! shall not such a death 
Speak to thy myriad hearts with tongue no time 
can change ? H. F. C. 
—Atheneum. 
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